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MARK of Quality MARK 


BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES 


are chosen by the most finicky mechanics. They 


know the advantage of having good tools; experi- 





ence has proved the futility of doing good work 





No. 48 Improved with second rate tools. Model No. 80 
Adjustable ‘‘S” 
Nut Wrench 


Motor Wrench 





BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES are made in many fT 


patterns for every kind of work. All the parts are 
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SPRINGFIELD MASSUS & 





carefully case-hardened by improved methods, and 
will withstand the severe service which a wrench 


must meet. 


BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES have been made 
since 1835. Through these many years of success- 
ful manufacturing experience the B & C Trade 
Mark has always represented the highest standard 


of quality. 


Better write us today for our catalog con- 
taining descriptions and _ illustrations of 








“a BEMIS & CALL WRENCHES ¥ 
“0. 49 Combination 
Pipe and Nut No. 62 
Wrench Screw Wrench 


BEMIS & CALL HARDWARE & TOOL COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


) BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 


NO RUST - EASY TO CLEAN 





SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
715 INDIANA ST. 























Back of the Front Rank Warm Air 
Furnace is 28 years of integrity, fair 
dealing, and thorough, conscientious 
attention to the warm air furnace 
business. 


The back of the Front Rank Furnace 
tells the story—no other furnace has a 
larger fire travel—the radiators are of 
heavy steel, securely riveted and abso- 
lutely gas tight. There are other im- 
portant features that make it advisable 


for you to 


Be the “Front Rank” 
Representative 


Our latest catalog tells all — 
about the Front Rank Warm Air fc: 
Furnaces—ask us to send youa {4 
copy and our dealers’ proposition. 


HAYNES- LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4045 Forest Park Boulevard Saint Louis, Missouri 
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Ir ANY business concern employed in its important 
departments—and every department is an “important”’ 
department nowaday 

Our Dilly- the individual members of which ex- 

Dallying op 

Canigven. hibited day after day, week after week, 

month after month, year after year, the 
same lack of enterprise, the same willingness to loaf 
on the job, the same inability to recognize vital points, 
the same desire for postponing action and sidestep- 
ping issues, the same chasing after rainbows, the same 
indifference to waste of time on nonessentials, the 
same failure to “do things,” as characterize the men 
we employ in our National legislature at Washington, 
it is a safe bet that such a concern would be forced 
out of business in a short time. 

And the only reason that American business is not 
on the scrap heap is that, somehow, the American 
business man manages to make the most of the small 
bits of really important National legislation which by 
extreme pressure our “Honorable” United States 
Senators and Congressmen are almost forced to pass. 

The session of Congress which will come to a close 
on March fourth, when the clocks in the two chambers 
are finally allowed to pursue their registration of cor- 
rect time has wasted more days on vapid effusions of 
so-called oratory, on senseless discussions of non- 
essentials, on resultless debating of ridiculously petty 
matters, on time-consuming “investigations” of con- 
ditions that could not be altered, than has probably 
any other session of any legislative body in the world, 
and as a result, the business men of the United States 





are today without necessary and desirable laws for 


the proper development of our foreign trade and for 
the maintenance and progress of our domestic indus- 
try and commerce on a really efficient and prosperous 
basis. 

The Stephens-Ashurst Bill is still to be passed, and 
it must again go through the same time-wasting steps 
which mark the fate of almost any real business meas- 
ure in Congress—it must be re-introduced, re-re- 
ferred to Committee, re-considered by Committee, 
re-reported to the House, then the same steps in the 
Senate, probably another re-reference to a re-Confer- 
ence Committee—when it will finally be enacted, if 
ever, God only knows. And in the meantime, the 
price-cutter will be free to kill the goodwill created 
by the manufacturer of a trademarked and reliable 
product through proper methods of merchandizing ; 
in the meantime the consumer will continue to be 
hoodwinked by the fraudulent advertising of the 
price-cutter who uses these trademarked articles sim- 
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ply as baits with which to catch “suckers” and sell 
them unidentified merchandise at prices altogether 
out of proportion to its value. 

The Webb Bill which is an absolute necessity for 
American manufacturers and export merchants in 
their battle to create and maintain a profitable for- 
eign trade, is still to be passed—which means that, 
like the Stephens-Ashurst Bill, it must be introduced 
in the next Congress as a new measure. And in the 
meantime, our export business of finished products is 
left to get along as best it can, against combinations 
among manufacturers in the European countries, 
without one bit of the reasonable assistance of our 
Government to which it is entitled. 

These are but two out of the great many instances 
of the dilly-dallying of Congress, which although it 
has been in session almost the entire two years of its 
existence, with a brief “spell” for “campaign work” 
last fall, has produced in actual business legislation so 
few laws, that it has almost established a record for 
non-production. 

Isn’t it about time that we make a change in our 
methods of electing Congressmen and _ Senators? 
Isn't it about time to base our votes on something be- 
sides “gift of gab’? Isn’t it about time that the 
business men who pay the running expenses of the 
Nation take a hand in the running of that part of the 
Government machinery, and place in Congress men 
who will talk less and do more? 








THE DEVELOPMENT of our facilities to handle in an 
economical manner our financial affairs is a matter 
Wide Use of in which every business man is vitally 
Trade Accept-interested, even though he may not 
ances Will In=concern himself about it, for such de- 
crease Profits: velopment is a direct means of making 
the cost of distribution less expensive and, therefore, 
tends to make more profits for the manufacturer and 
distributor, and at the same time reduce the price 
which the consumer has to pay. 

It is for this reason that every retailer, wholesaler 
and manufacturer should at once post himself on the 
advantages of the ruling by the Federal Reserve Board 
that “Trade Acceptances” may be deposited with banks 
as security for loans, or may be discounted in a man- 
ner similar to notes, and that these “Trade Accept- 
ances” may then be discounted by the banks at the 
Federal Reserve Bank for the respective district at a 
very low rate. 

By this ruling a manufacturer or wholesaler may 


send a “Trade Acceptance” his customer at the 
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time of shipment of an order for hardware, for in- 
stance, and the customer by his signature of this paper 
acknowledges the receipt and acceptance of the ship- 
ment, as well as his indebtedness therefor. The ship- 
per, as stated before, may discount the “Trade Accept- 
ance” and thereby release the money tied up in the 
account and use it as working capital. 

The particular point of importance is that by this 
procedure the shipper is enabled to secure such ad- 
ditional capital with which to operate his business at 
a much lower rate than if he had to borrow the money 
in the ordinary way, and the bank does not tie up its 
own money to a straining point, because whenever 
necessary it may deposit a number of these discounted 
“Trade Acceptances” with its Federal Reserve Bank 
and receive in return the money paid out to the ship- 
per less a small percentage charged by the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

So far as the retailer is concerned, this provision 
will tend to make for more careful supervision by 
him of his buying as well as of his payment of bills, 
for he will see the advantage of discharging his obli- 
gations more promptly and taking the discounts that 
go with such prompt payments. 








HAMILTON, OHIO, is a city of 45,000 people and is 
located about 27 miles from Cincinnati. Recently a 
movement was started at Hamilton to 


Pc “Keep trade at home.” 
ws. That was really the spirit in which the 


movement was planned and the plans 
worked out, if one is to judge from the way things are 
being done, for the newspapers are refusing to carry 
“outside” advertising, such as that of Cincinnati stores. 
the billboard owners will not allow their boards to be 
used for Cincinnati stores’ advertisements, etc. 

But the Cincinnati merchants didn’t let themselves 
be stopped by such methods from advertising their 
wares to the Hamiltonians. They went to home own- 
ers and paid them well for the privilege of using 
spaces on their barns and dead walls and board fences 
on which their advertisements were plastered or 
painted. Large circulars were mailed or distributed 
by hand, telling about the “good bargains” that the 
Cincinnati stores had to offer, but which the business 
people of Hamilton tried to prevent them from learn- 
ing about. 

It is difficult to imagine that ‘anyone could be so 
utterly lacking in common sense as to suppose that 
such a proposition as that could be made to work out 
to a profit for the Hamilton merchants. 

Wouldn’t it have been far more reasonable for these 
merchants to say to themselves: 

“Advertising of the right sort is creating business 
here for the Cincinnati stores. If we use the right 
sort of advertising it will create business for us. Let 
us do that kind of advertising. We have the right 
sort of merchandise here. We can sell it at least on 
as good terms as the Cincinnati people. It is all a mat- 
ter of proving our case, and advertising, properly exe- 
cuted, will do it. 

“Tf we haven’t the man that can write the right kind 
of advertising, let us employ one and show the people 
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here that we are prepared to serve them better and 
more satisfactorily than anybody else.” 

And the queerest thing in the whole situation is that 
there wasn’t a person who had “nerve” enough to tell 
the merchants and the newspaper men and the bill- 
board owners that their scheme was fundamentally 
wrong, and that nowadays you can’t force anybody to 
trade with you by attempting to shut him off from 
outside information if there are those on the outside 
who are anxious to get their story told to him. 








THe UnitEp States Government has entered suit 
against the organizers of the Yucatan sisal monopoiy 
and it may, therefore, be assumed that 
The Sisal _ the differences in opinion as to wheth- 
Suit. er this “baby trust,” which has been 
instrumental in advancing the price oi 
binding twine to such an extent that by many it is con- 
sidered absolutely unfair to the American farmer, is 
operated under provisions which are against the laws 
of this country or whether the advances in cost are 
justified by the actual condition and the real facts of 
the case. 

The sisal people claim that the higher cost is due 
only to the fact that while in former years the grow- 
ers of the sisal fibre and their laborers reaped little 
better than the merest means of existence from their 
labor, today they are earning only a fair compensation, 
and if this contention is really true, there can be no 
sound reason for the American farmer who uses the 
finished product, or the American retailer who sells it 
to the farmer to object to the advance, but it remains 
to be proven that this contention is correct. In the 
meantime, prices are likely to remain at least as high 
as they are now. 








THE WORST ENEMY of advertising and the worst 
enemy of honest retailers is the dealer who, wittingly 
or unwittingly, causes advertisements 

Pirates to be published that make misstatements 


and Thei ‘4 
Pic tere of facts or state facts in such a manner 
that their advertisements create a false 
impression. 


And, what is more important, such a dealer is an 
enemy of the general public. In fact, he can rightly 
be classed with the “gold brick” artist, the “fixed race” 
crook, the ‘confidence man,” for in effect he secures, 
or endeavors to secure, the money of the persons who 
are induced by his untruthful advertising to do busi- 
ness with him, under false pretenses. 

In the old days of “barter and trade” where wit was 
pitted against wit, sharp practices were looked upon 
with more or less lenient eye, but even then deliberate 
misstatements were cause for action. If for instance, 
in a horse trade the seller stated that the animal was 
sound or that it could see with both eyes and it was 
later on shown that he had lied, the trade did not hold 
and he had to make good. 

Today, cash or its value is paid for merchandise or 
property, and advertising is being used by unscrupul- 
ous persons for the purpose of obtaining money from 
buyers who by the statements in the advertisements 
of these persons are induced to make purchases of the 
article offered for sale in the advertisements. 
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If this is not now punishable under the laws of 
the States or the Nation, it would seem no more than 
proper that legislation should be enacted with suitable 
provisions for punishment for such offenses, and it is 
considerable credit to the advertising profession that 
the movement for the enactment of such laws was 
started by the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

This publication has always held up the banner of 
lLonest advertising and we censor our advertising col- 
umns as severely as we do the editorial or news matter 
that we publish, to the end that both our subscribers 
and our advertisers may be protected against fraudu- 
lent or misleading statements so far as is in our power. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








Those who have wondered how Leon D. Nish, the 
proficient Secretary of the Illinois Retail Hardware 
Association, manages to keep so young in spirit and 
appearance may look upon the accompanying picture 
and therein find the explanation. The four young 
ladies—all of them just as good natured as they are 





Office Force of Illinois Retail Hardware Association. Standing, 
left to right: Miss Jurs, Miss Brown, Miss Cotton, 
Robert Y. Wallace, Miss Hurd. Seated, left 
to right: M. L. Hurd, Leon D. Nish. 


good looking, says Brother Nish—form an important 
portion of the Secretary's office force at Elgin, Illinois, 
and to their efficiency is due in a large measure the 
prompt replies for which the office is noted. 

Their names are, taking those standing from left 
to right: Miss Jurs, Miss Brown, Miss Cotton, As- 
sistant Secretary Robert Y. Wallace, Miss Hurd. 
Seated: Traffic Manager M. L. Hurd, Secretary Leon 
D. Nish. 


The many friends of J. S. Doherty, Manager of the 
Chicago Branch of the Utica Heater Company, Utica, 
New York, will be pleased to learn that he is fast re- 
covering from an operation for appendicitis, and will 
soon be “up and doing.” 

In a letter which I have just received from George 
Harms who is spending a well-earned vacation at 
that fine resort, West Palm Beach, Florida, from his 
labors as Secretary of F. Meyer & Brother Company, 
Peoria, Illinois, and as President of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors, George pays a 
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high compliment to Fred deConingh, for his excel- 
lent work as Chairman of the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee of that Association in organizing the manu- 
facturers of hollow metal windows. 

It will be remembered that Fred got a new job in 
addition to the various other offices which he fills in a 
highly efficient manner, and now his row of titles 
embraces the “presidencies” in the following organiza- 
tions: Chicago Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of IlIli- 
nois, National Association of Hollow Metal Window 
Manufacturers. Incidentally, he earns his daily bread 
and carfare by being President of the Sykes Company, 
Chicago. 

* os * e 

W. D. Trager, of Boise, Idaho, in a recent letter to 
me tells about a friend of his who is in the plumbing 
business there. 

It seems that this friend had a job which he wished 
to “speed up,” so he jumped on a bicycle and started 
off on “high.” A policeman nabbed him and took him 
before the judge for exceeding the speed limit. The 
judge asked his name and occupation, and when told, 
immediately instructed the policeman to turn his pris- 
oner loose, saying, “This is the first plumber I ever 
heard of showing speed in any way and we must do 
nothing to discourage him.” 


Allen, five years old, was visiting his grandmother 
on one of the recent hot days. He stood in front of 
her for a moment, shifting from one foot to the other, 


and then said: 
“Grandma, I’ll kiss you if you like, but huggums is 
off till fall.” 


x * x 


Most of you have no doubt heard the story about 
the “hills far away that always look green,” signify- 
ing our desires for the things that lie in the future 
as against our lack of appreciation of the things that 
are close by. 

S. E. Kiser, who has the faculty of putting common 
thoughts into clever language and clever thoughts with 
common words, has written the following poem in 
which he describes the man who is prone to put things 


off : 
Distant Hills Always Steep. 
The task that seems so very great, 
From which you daily shrink in dread, 
Will never dwindle while you wait 
And wish the way was clear ahead. 
The traveler whose feet have burned 
On dusty slopes, in valleys deep, 
And on the rocky heights has learned 
That distant hills are always steep. 


The duty that, day after day, 
You sadly turn from, waiting still 
And wishing it could fade away, 
Perhaps is like the distant hill. 
The tasks we try so hard to shun 
Are often found, when forth we leap, 
At last, to end them, quickly done— 
The distant hills are always steep. 


? 


Why wait when there is work for you: 
Why scan it from afar and sigh? 
It may not be so hard to do 
If you but press ahead and try. 
We marvel when upon the height, 


We let our glances backward sweep 
At all the gentle slopes in sight— 
The distant hills are always steep. 
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HOMER PERRY SMITH. 


The old proverb about the prophets who are not 
without honor save in their own country, has been 
shown wrong in so many instances that it is a wonder 
any one believes in it any more. 

There are, of course, cases of men whose high quali- 
ties were not recognized by their home town neigh- 
bors until they had “established a reputation” some- 
where else, and many of us are prone to look with 
sceptical eye upon the person who proclaims himself 
a prophet or in some other way lays claim to special 
attention. If he is of an inventive turn of mind we 
are sometimes likely to refer to him as “one of these 
hare-brained, tinkering, impractical inventors.” If he 
makes a success of his business, some of us may say 
that he indulges in “sharp | 
practices.” 

But when everything is 
taken into consideration and 
actual cases counted, we are 
quite certain that it will 
found that the home town 
neighbors of an inventor, a 
poet, a business man will give 
him full credit for his success 
and yield him homage in 
many more cases than the 
strangers. 

And this is really only as 
it should be, for it would be 
a sorry world, if it were 
necessary for a man to go 
away from his home in or- 
der to win success or recog- 
niticn for his good work. If 
our friends and acquaintances 
should not be the first to ap- 
plaud and yield honor—gen- 
erally speaking, of course— 
who then should? / 

So it is really no wonder that the people of Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, are rather proud of counting Homer Perry 
Smith, the subject of this sketch, a fellow-citizen of 
theirs and regard him as a distinct. credit to their 
community, for he was born there and has lived 
there all his life, building up a successful retail hard- 
ware business and taking upon himself his full share 
of the obligations of good citizenship. 

Homer Perry Smith was born March 23, 1870, 
Ashtabula being his birthplace, as mentioned in the 
foregoing. He attended the local schools and gradu- 
ated from the Ashtabula High School. 

In 1891 he started in the line of work which has 
since been his chief activity and secured employment 
in the retail hardware store of J. B. Crosby 





& Son, located in his home town of Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Here he had, of course, the same general duties 
that fall to most young men who are learning to sell 
hardware: He swept the store, rolled nail kegs, 
dusted stock, delivered goods, sold books, can open- 
ers, coffee pots, tools and other articles carried in the 
average hardware store, and as the years went on 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the business— 
both from the salesman’s and from the buyer’s stand- 
point, so that when eight years later the Crosby con- 
cern was changed to the Mitchell Hardware Com- 
pany, he felt capable of operating a store “on his own 
hook,” and with the Secretary of the old firm, M. H. 
Turner, bought out the hardware business of V. D. 
Lattimer, the firm name be- 
ing Turner & Smith. 

For ten years these two 
continued as partners, until 
in 1909 Mr. Smith purchased 
the interest of Mr. Turner, 
and the firm name_ was 
changed to Homer P. Smith, 
the name under which the 
business is still conducted. 

Our friend Homer has al- 


in the value of organized 
work and as such he has been 
active in the Ohio Hardware 
Association for many years. 

He was elected Vice-presi- 
dent in 1916 and was pro- 
moted to President at the An- 
nual Convention recently held 
at Dayton. He has also been 
a delegate to the National 
Conventions at Detroit, Indi- 
anapolis and Boston. 

He has done much work in 
connection with the public affairs of his native town 
a-d he has been a member of the Ashtabula Board of 
ducation for nine years, one year as its President. 

He is a prominent member of the local Chamber of 
Commerce, a Trustee of the Methodist Church and 
also a member in the Lake Shore Country Club. 

Homer is a thirty-second degree Mason having 
also traversed the sandy wastes to the Mystic Shrine. 
He has passed all the chairs in the Blue Lodge, where 
he was Worshipful Master for two years. In the 
Chapter he was High Priest two terms, and he has 
had charge of his Commandery one year, and pre- 
sided over the Eastern Star one year. 

His second hobby is automobiling, and he drives 
it—the hobby—just as hard as his fine car. 


ways been a strong believer © 
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ROY THOMAS WASSON. 


“Chickens will come home to roost,” is an old 
proverb which has been used many a time to remind 
us of the fact that the effect of our action is bound 
to be felt by us some time or other—and usually in 
some unpleasant way. 

In this case, however, the proverb is not to be taken 
in that manner, but simply to indicate that there is in 
the hearts of most men a love for the community 
where first they saw the light of this world or where 
they have spent their youth. 

The Germans call this love “Heimweh,” “ache for 
home,” and in our own language, we have the very 
good word of “Homesickness” to express the same 
idea. 

Sometimes we have the 
good fortune of being able to 
return after many years to 
the city where*we spent our 
boyhood —those days of 
pleasure and little troubles, of 
close friendships and of fun 
and mischief—and settle 
down there and become one 
of its prominent citizens. 

This has been the experi- 
ence of Roy‘ Thomas Wasson, 
the subject of.this sketch, for 
after an absence of something 
like twenty years he has re- 
turned to Marshalltown, 
Iowa, the city of his birth, 
and is now Salesmanager of 
the Lennox Furnace Com- 
pany, one of the progressive 
manufacturing concerns of 
that thriving Iowa city. 

Roy was born December 
29, 1878—a date which most 
children dislike because it has 
a tendency to deprive them of birthday gifts, being so 
close to Christmas. He attended the grammar and 
high schools of Marshalltown and after graduating 
from the latter he decided to follow the advice of 
Horace Greeley about going west and growing up 
with the country, so he went to Sterling, Colorado, 
and was for some time engaged in ranching. 

A while later, he became associated with the whole- 
sale grocery business and when the “Cherokee Strip,” 
which is now a part of the state of Oklahoma, was 
opened, we find him at El Reno, now one of the im- 
portant centers of that state. 

In 1904, young Wasson associated himself with the 


9 66 


Lennox Furnace Company as a traveiing salesman, his 


territory being Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, spread- 








ing the fame of Torrid Zone warm air heaters, and 
be remained with this Company until 1908 when he 
established himself at Fort Worth, Texas, under the 
name of the Texas Heating and Ventilating Com- 
pany, doing an installation business and specializing 
on air cooling systems. 

A little over a year ago, he again became associated 
with the Lennox Furnace Company, doing special 
work for them, and in recognition of his ability, he 
was on January I, 1917, appointed Salesmanager for 
the Company, a position which his many friends feel 
certain that he will fill with satisfaction and profit to 
his employers and credit to himself. 

Mr. Wasson, it will be noted, is only a little over 
thirty-eight years of age, and 
his youthful countenance 
might make you think that he 
was younger than that, were 
it not for the fact that his 
hair is quite gray. 

Possibly one of the reasons 
for his youthful appearance 
is his liking for outdoor 
sports. He is a great golf en+ 
thusiast and he is still a 
member of the Glengarden 
Country Club at Fort Worth, 
Texas, where, as noted in the 
foregoing, he lived for a num- 
ber of years. 

Roy also takes an active in- 
terest in fraternal and society 
affairs and is a thirty-second 
degree Mason, having gone 
through the Consistory, and 
also a Knight of the Mystic 
Shrine, besides being an in- 
fluential member of _ the 
Benevolent and _ Protective 


Order of Elks. 


Those who know him best are all agreed that Roy 
is one of the finest fellows on earth, always glad to 
give a helping hand to those in need of assistance and 
always ready to boost for whatever tends for the im- 
provement of conditions in the community where he 
lives or for the industry with which he has been con- 
nected for so many years. He is the sort of man 
whom men are glad to call friend, and his friends 
are counted by the legion. 

It is men like Roy that make for progress in trace 
and industry—men that believe in the product they 
sell and have the faculty of infusing into others the 
same confidence, the same eagerness and the same 


spirit of cooperation. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








In order to care for increased business, the Lincoln 
Stove Company of Fremont, Ohio, will enlarge its 
foundry. 


a-~> 


F, A. KLAINE & COMPANY BRANCHING OUT. 








I. A. Klaine & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of “Good-Will” line of stoves and ranges 
are placing upon the market their “Just Right” Range, 
a combination for coal and gas made under the pat- 
ents of John W. Dupuy. The advantages claimed for 
this combination construction are that it can be 
changed from coal to gas or vice versa without chang- 
ing a single part. The same oven is used for any 
kind of fuel, or with four coal holes and five gas burn- 
ers on cooking top, the “Just Right” combination 
cooks with coal and gas at the same time. The “Just 
Right” has a fine ornamentation and is a good looker. 

F. A. Klaine & Company have purchased the pat- 
terns for the Economy Gas Heaters which are made in 
two sizes. They have also purchased the patterns of 
the Baxter Stove Company, and have added this line 
to the “Good Will.” They are producing a soft coal 
heater with a retort and a ventiduct. They have also 
purchased all the patterns, flasks, and machinery of 
the Madison Stove Company, Madison, Indiana. 

In purchasing the patterns from so many different 
stove makers as the F. A. Klaine & Company have 
bought in the last few months, they have secured a 
number of duplicates which they are prepared to dis- 
pose of at a reasonable price. 


» 
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SEND FOR CATALOG OF RANGES HAVING 
32 POINTS OF “ETERNAL”? EXCELLENCE. 








No less than thirty-two points of unusual merit are 
said to combine in making the Engman-Matthews 
: Malleable Range, il- 
lustrated herewith, 
one of the most pop- 
ular types oa the 
market. This range, 
known as “The 
Range Eternal,’ is 
the result of thirty 
years’ experience in 
range construction. 
Chief among the 
points of excellence 
is “Eternametal,” 
amalgamated copper 
and steel, which is 
‘used in all the flue linings, and is claimed to be the 
strongest non-corrosive, non-rusting meta] lining ever 
embodied in a range—a lining that is proot against cor- 
rosion, gas, acid, heat, and all cther disintegrating 





“The Eternal Range.” 


agents, and is as impregnable to inside deterioration as 
to outside. Another typical feature is the triple wall 
flue construction—the outside wall of Weilsville Pol- 
ished steel, the middle of heavy asbestos millboard, and 
the inner wall of “Eternametal,’ completely covering 
and protecting the asbestos. Dealers can learn of all 
the other features and also of the unique, effective 
selling plan, by writing for catalog to the Engman- 
Matthews Range Company, South Bend, Indiana. 

NEW COMBINATION GAS AND COAL RANGE 

ADDED TO FOSTER LINE. 








The Foster Stove Company, Ironton, Ohio, have 
added a new type of combination gas and coal range 
to their line which they have named the “Quick 
Service’ Range. This can be used for gas and coal 
simultaneously, or for either fuel, without changing 
the top in any way. It is of a solid, all-cast construc- 
tion, and is furnished with either a steel door with 
white enameled panel or a cast door. The oven top 
can be changed to burn either gas or coal for fuel by 
removing the bottom oven-plate, which, according to 
the manufacturers, can be done in less than a minute. 
The range has an eight hole top, four for gas and 
four for coal, and has a striking, handsome appear- 
ance, being made in Mission finish. Full particulars 
can be obtained by addressing the Foster Stove Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio. 
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WRITE FOR THIS INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
OF GAS ROOM HEATERS. 





The catalog of the Ironton Bunsen Gas Heaters, 
which are manufactured by the Ironton Incandescent 
Light and Supply Company, Ironton, Ohio, is so 
“chock-full” of highly interesting information on the 
subject of gas heating that it will undoubtedly make 
a valuable addition to the trade library of any stove 
dealer. These heaters, it points owt, are constructed 
on the perfect gas-burning principle of the Bunsen 
Burner which is used extensively wherever an in- 
tensely hot flame is required—hence they provide a 
practically perfect mixing of the gas with the air in 
each tube, the amount of air being automatically ad- 
justed in exact ratio to the pressure or volume of the 
gas. Aside from this chief feature of the proper mix- 
ing of the air and gas at all times, the heater has many 
other noteworthy points giving it great efficiency and 
durability. The perforated burner plate, for example, 
permits a secondary combustion to take place which 
materially increases the heat of the Bunsen flame and 
affords odorless consumption of the fuel. The asbestos 
back is an aid to clean and complete combustion; the 
polished copper lining is said to be the best reflector of 
heat known; the baffle plate and draft arrangement 
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insure thorough heating of the room; and the mate- 
rials used are claimed to be the best procurable. These 
and many other interesting features are discussed at 
length, following which the various styles of the heat- 
ers are illustrated and described. Dealers desiring 
copies of this instructive catalog should address the 
Ironton Incandescent Light and Supply Company, 
Ironton, Ohio. 
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PREPARE NOW FOR SPRING DEMAND FOR 
OIL STOVES. , 





It is but a matter of days before Spring will be here, 
and this is the time that the foresighted dealer prepares 
to meet the demand for oil stoves which become espe- 
cially seasonable at that period of the year. To give 
his customers entire satisfaction and gain his share of 
the business, the dealer must specialize on stoves of 
proven merit, and these, it is said, are found in the 
Clark Jewel line, one of which is here illustrated. Ac- 





Clark Jewel Oil Stove. 


cording to the manufacturers, the stoves have built up 
confidence and satisfaction wherever sold, by reason 
cf their quick-heating, oil-saving burners, combined 
with such features as the heavy glass tank with bail, 
the strong frame and high shelf, the short burners 
close to the cooking top, and the pleasing olive green 
enamel in which all sizes can be furnished. White por- 
celain enameled splashers can easily be fitted to the 
high shelf, adding but little to the cost. The 1917 
catalog illustrating the various types of Clark Jewel 
Oil Stoves and Gasoline Stoves can be obtained by 
addressing the George M. Clark Company, Division of 
the American Stove Company, Chicago. 
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1917 MODEL WICK OIL STOVE WITH FIVE 


BURNERS. 


Announcement is made by the manufacturers of 
the Dangler Wick Blue Flame Oil Stoves that the 
“1917 Dangler 5,” a five burner model with plain high 
shelf and in black japan finish, is ready for distribu- 
tion. Like the others of the line, it is described as 
simple in construction, as well as in operation, and 
dependable at all times under all conditions. Dangler 
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oil stoves, according to the manufacturers, are eco- 
nomical because a rigid test proves that a gallon of 
oil will burn with a flame at cooking heat for more 
than 24 hours. The glass tank used is claimed to be 
the best indicator ever put on a stove: Mechanical 
appliances may get out of order and you will never 
feel they are perfect, while a glance at the glass tank 
shows the supply of oil beyond all question of a doubt. 
Durability is gained by equipping the stoves with 
heavy burners; the legs, a strong feature in them- 
selves, are made of cast iron and will not bend from an 
accidental jar and throw the stove out of alignment, 
while the reinforced cooking top holds heavy cooking 
utensils without sagging. Catalog illustrating the 
various types for 1917 can be obtained by addressing 
the Dangler Stove Company, Division of the Amer- 
ican Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SUCCESS MUST BE PAID FOR. 





The average young man really has as good, often a 
better, chance to succeed than the so-called geniuses 
or specially favored men, provided “the average young 
man” realizes that success must be paid for—fully 
paid for—just as much as anythiiig else one wants.— 
Iedward A. Filene. 

id 
OBITUARY. 


Henry Clay Thompson. 

Henry Clay Thompson, Vice-president of Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company since 1907, died Monday 
morning, February 26th, at Mineral Wells, Texas, 
after an illness which began last November. He was 
70 years of age. 

His wife was at his bedside, and she accompanied 
the body to St. Louis, where the funeral was held 
Thursday from the family residence at 7127 Lanham 
Avenue with burial in Oak Hill Cemetery. Reverend 
Edmund Duckworth, Pastor of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of the Redeemer, conducted the services. 

3esides Mrs. Thompson, the family consists of two 
sons, H. C., Jr., and J. Maurice Thompson. 

“Harry” Thompson, as he was called by his friends, 
was well known to the veterans of the Union Army 
in St. Louis. He served in the Civil War from 1863 
to the end of the struggle. He was a gunner in the 
Thirteenth Wisconsin Battery. 

At the close of the war he became a salesman for 
the wholesale hardware house of Jewett & Butler in 
Chicago, and was later with the Excelsior Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, from 1870 to 1883, then 
removed to Memphis and was Manager for the H. 
Wetter Manufacturing Company until 1888, when he 
returned to St. Louis to take up a position with Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company. 

Samuel F. Dobbins. 

Samuel F. Dobbins, President of the Marshall Fur- 
nace Company, died recently at his home in Marshall, 
Michigan. He had built up a large and very profitable 
business on warm air heaters from a very small be- 
ginning, having started in the sheet metal shop of his 
father. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 46 to 51 inclusive. 








The R. Melman Hardware Company, 9 St. Francis 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, will erect two factory 
additions, each four stories, and 52x100 and 82x136 
feet, respectively. 

According to the Oklahoma City Oklahoman, of 
February 20th, the Melone Hardware Company of 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma, has filed a petition in volun- 
tary bankruptcy with liabilities of $6,207.60 and as- 
sets of $4,000. 

The Chesaning Hardware and Implement Company, 
Chesaning, Michigan, has been succeeded by the 
Chesaning Hardware Company, with a capital stock 
of $100,000 of which amount $70,000 has been sub- 
scribed and paid in property. 

Joseph Ruppert Company, Brooklyn, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 
to manufacture hardware and other iron and steel 
products. The incorporators are G. E. and J. Rup- 
pert, and J. J. Tiner, 232 McDonough Street. 

Articles of incorporation renewing the Montana 
Hardware Company, Butte, Montana, for 40 years 
have been filed. The amount of the capital stock is 
given as $300,000, divided into 3,000 shares of $100 
each. Directors of the Company are W. A. Clark, Jr., 
Alex J. Johnston and W. C. Siderfin. 


ALBERT R. SISSON GOES WITH DISSTON’S. 








Albert R. Sisson who for the past decade has repre- 
sented the Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 
in the southern states has transferred his allegiance 
and is now connected with Henry Disston & Sons, In- 
corporated. He will look after their interests in the 
territory east of the Mississippi River. Albert is a 
member of the Old Guard and has many friends who 
will wish him every success in his new field. 
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USUAL HANDSOME IDENTIFICATION BADGE 
FOR HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
AND JOBBERS’ CONVENTIONS 
AT HOUSTON, TEXAS. 





Secretary-Treasurer F. D. Mitchell of the Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association requests 
members of that Association to send him full names 
of delegates who will attend the Convention which is 
to be held with that of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association at Houston, Texas, April 17 to 20, 
so that the usual handsome identification badges'may 
be prepared. These badges will bear the name of the 


wearers and the concerns they represent. Similar 
badges will also be provided for ladies and other 


guests. 


~~ 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION TENDERS SERVICES 
TO GOVERNMENT. 





President Fayette R. Plumb of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association has offered to Pres- 
ident Wilson the services of the organization in any 
way that they may be of use to the Nation. 

In a recent letter, Charles W. Asbury, Chairman of 
the Association’s Committee on Government Activi- 
ties, states that this Committee is prepared to furnish 
official blanks and forms upon which reports of indi- 
vidual concerns may be made for filing and classifica- 
tion with the Council of National Defense in Washing- 
ton, so that reliable information may be quickly 
mobilized regarding the facilities of manufacturers 
of hardware. 


=" 


SUPPLY AND MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
AND DEALERS TO CONVENE 
AT MEMPHIS. 








The Conventions of the National and the Southern 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associations and of 
the American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held April 10 to 12 at Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Secretary-Treasurer F. D. Mitchell of the latter 
organization requests members to notify him at an 
early date as to the names of delegates, ladies and 
other guests that will attend, so that the proper 
identification badges may be prepared for them. These 
badges will show the name of the wearer and the con- 


cern represented. 


—_ 
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MONTAUK PAINT COMPANY DISTRIBUTE 
HANDY SOUVENIR POCKET NOTEBOOK. 


The MonTauk Paint Manufacturing Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, are distributing a very useful 
souvenir notebook, especially designed for automobile 
owners. A number of pages are ruled off for keep- 
ing accounts of gasolene, oil and grease consumption, 
tire records; tube expenses, repairs, auto parts bought, 
touring records, etc. Then follows a list of ‘“Don’ts 
for Automobilists,” a speed schedule, information as 
to state motor laws, and a number of blank pages for 
incidental notations, calendars for 1917 and 191%. 
Hardware dealers will find this book very convenient 
as a record book for their own automobile. Copies 
may be secured by writing to the MonTauk Paint 
Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn, New York. 
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PITTSBURGH RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION IN FINE CONDITION. 


The Pittsburgh Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is in very ‘satisfactory condition, its membership 
constantly increasing and much interest is shown in its 
meetings. The Association has elected officers for the 
year 1917 as follows: 

George Saupe, President; Samuel Waring, First 
Vice-president ; Casper Peppel, Second Vice-president ; 
Theodore Backoefer, Third Vice-president; A. R. 
Smith, Fourth Vice-president; Samuel McKnight, 
Treasurer, and Charles W. Scarborough, Secretary. 

The president has selected committees for the year 
1917 as follows: 

Executive—George H. Klauss, Chairman; A. Reed 
Orr, Samuel Waring, B. A. Maggini and A. C. Gauger. 

Grievance—Walter McQuiston, Chairman; J. W. 
Jones, E. N. Trader, Andrew Struzka and A. R. 
Smith. 

Social—Theodore Backoefer, Chairman; A. A. 
Allen, W. M. Scott, W. M. Strathern and Casper 
Peppel. . 

Publicity—L. J. Heckler, press, and Charles W. 
Scarborough, trade papers. 

A. R. Smith, McKees Rocks, had charge of the dis- 
cussions on “Advertising,” “Sale of Firearms” and 
“Salaries,” at the February 23rd meeting in a very 
efficient manner. The bonus system was favored. 

At the March 23rd meeting J. W. Jones, Draves- 
burg, will have charge of the Question Box discus- 
sions. 





APPRECIATION OF COMPLETE AND PROMPT 
REPORT OF IOWA HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ CONVENTION. 


From officers of the Iowa Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion and of the Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance 
Association the following letters have been received, 
expressing appreciation of the complete and prompt 
report published by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp of the proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers in 
our issue of February 17th, the dates of the Conven- 
tion being February 13 to 16: 

To DANIEL STERN: 

On behalf of the Iowa Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, I want to thank you for the excellent report you 
published of our Convention in the February 17th is- 
sue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 
and also for the tribute you paid our newly elected 
President, E. M. Healey. 

In these days of condensation, I think you were 
more than liberal in the amount of space you gave 
our Convention, and in extending our thanks to you 
and our appreciation of this courtesy, I feel sure that 
I am voicing the sentiment of all the loyal members 
of our Association. 

Respectfully, 
FrANK B. Lomas. 
Vice-president Iowa Retail Hardware Association, 
Cresco, Iowa, February 27, 1917. 
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L. C. Abbott, former President of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, and for several years Pres- 
ident of the Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation, writes: 

DEAR FRIEND STERN: 

I received a copy of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Harpware Recorp of February 17th, showing the 
splendid report of the Iowa Convention, and I want 
to thank you kindly for this complete report and your 
cooperation while in DesMoines in assisting us to 
make this the best Convention that we have ever had. 

With very best personal regards, 

L. C. Apsort. 


Marshalltown, Iowa, February 23, 1917. 


W. J. Deering, retiring President of the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Association, sends in this “bouquet”: 
Mr. DANIEL STERN: 

I am in receipt of the copy of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HArpwareE REeEcorp of the 17th instant, containing 
report of our State Convention. 

As the Convention was in a way, my Convention, 
I wish to thank you for the very complete report you 
gave us and also for the promptness with which it 
was gotten out. 

W. J. DEERING. 

Atlantic, Iowa, February 27, 1917. 





A. J. Hoffman, Murray, Iowa, a Director of the 
Association and member of the Executive Committee, 
writes: 

DEAR FRIEND STERN: 

Have received a copy of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorp and thank you very much for the 
fine report you give us. We surely appreciate it. 

Wishing you the best of success, I am, 

A. J. HorrMan. 

Murray, Iowa, February 23, 1917. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Contractors’ Association of Wis- 


Master Sheet Metal 
Paul IF. Biersach, Milwau- 


consin, Milwaukee, March 15th. 
kee, Secretary. 

Michigan Sheet Metal 
son, March 21 to 23. A. F. 

Old Guard, Houston, Texas, April 17 to 20. 
Hillman, Nashville, Tennessee, Secretary. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Houston, 
Texas, April 17 to 20. John Donnan, Richmond, Virginia, 
Secretary. 

American 
ton, Texas, April 17 to 20. F. 
ing, New York City, Secretary. 

Western Stove Association, Chicago, May 7. 
liams, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Chicago, 
May & Robert W. Sloan, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Secretary. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Chicago, 
Ilinois, May 9 to 10. FV. L. Stevenson, Hoosick Falls, New 
York, Secretary. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 
Chicago, May 22 to 23. David M. Haines, 1929 West Lake 
Street, Chicago, Secretary. 

National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, St. Louis, 
June 12, 13 and 14. M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, June 12 to 15. Edwin L. Seabrook, Philadelphia, 
Secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, June 15. 
Ohio, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
June 14th. W. D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 


Contractors’ Association, Jack- 
Martin, Saginaw, Secretary. 
George FI. 


Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Hous- 
D. Mitchell, Woolworth Build- 


A. W. Wil- 


and Ventilating Associa- 
\. W. Williams, Columbus, 


Cleveland, 
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Improper Methods Should Not Be Used 
to Introduce New Lines 


By Witu1am T. Gormtey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago 








From a number of retail hardware dealers, as well 
as many women connected with church organizations, 
complaints have come di- 
rectly and indirectly that 
the methods employed by 
a manufacturer of alum- 
inum cooking utensils were 
not of a character that 
could be called fair to 
either of the two classes 
mentioned. 

Here is a complaint from 
a Women’s Aid Society of 

William T. Gormiey. a large church on the 
North Side: 

Some time in the early winter of 1916 a representa- 
tive of the Company called upon the officers of the 
Society and outlined to them a plan by which they 
could secure some very useful utensils for their church 
kitchen and at the same time purchase the “high- 
grade” aluminum cooking ware at exceptionally low 
prices if the ladies of the Society would agree to help 
him sell a certain quantity of the ware. 

The arrangement was made, but only in an oral way 
with no specific written agreement on either side. 

A demonstrator and salesman was sent into the 
neighborhood. The utensils were demonstrated in the 
kitchen of the parish house of the church, and some 
of the ladies were so taken with the light, clean ap- 
pearance of them that they at once placed orders 
amounting to quite a sum. 

For some reason, however, the salesman left the 
community without making any appreciable effort to 
complete his canvas of the members of the Society 
and their friends as had been agreed upon, and no 
satisfaction could be obtained from the Chicago man- 
ager of the Company, who claimed that the salesman 
or “local agent” simply had quit and that the Com- 
pany had not been able to secure any one to take his 
place. 

From a retail hardware dealer this complaint comes 
that the same Company will send salesmen to the 
dealer and sell them certain items of their line and 
then give to “agents,” such as the kind mentioned in 
the foregoing, the exclusive right to sell other similar 
specialties in the same territory, thus interfering with 
and injuring the dealer’s legitimate field of trade. 

There are, to my mind, two ways of handling this 
situation so far as the retail hardware dealer is con- 





cerned. 

He may say to himself, “that Company is not do- 
ing the square thing, and I won’t handle their stuff, 
no matter how much money they spend for advertis- 
ing their product and trademark to the consumer. 
There are other lines of aluminum ware which are as 
well as, if not better made, on which I won’t have this 


sort of unfair competition to meet which is fostered 
by the concern that is trying to sell me.” 

Or he may feel that the consumer advertising done 
by this Company makes it advisable for him to carry 
a line of their utensils, in which case he should insist 
upon a specific agreement in writing that whatever 
canvassing is done by the Company’s “agents” in his 
trading territory—this also to be specified in the agree- 
ment—must be done with his approval and subject to 
his supervision, as to methods employed by these 
“agents.” 

In that way he will be able to insure himself rea- 
sonably well against false representations or unfair 
tactics on the part of the canvassers, and if it is found 
that one or more of them do misrepresent or in other 
ways tend to injure his business he will then have 
something with which to hold the Company responsi- 
ble. 

This whole problem of consumer canvassing is 
rather involved, and I am not absolutely convinced 
that, all phases taken into consideration, it is a truly 
efficient and economical feature of the work of dis- 
tribution. In a certain way, it may be said that house- 
to-house canvas does “create” a demand, but is. that 
demand “created” at a reasonable cost? And is the 
“demand” likely to remain and grow if because of 
the very often untrue statements of the canvassers, 
the consumers are made to believe things that are not 
according to facts, or if by the tactics of the can- 
vassers the dealers who should become the local retail 
distributors are almost forced to refuse to put the line 
in stock, in order to maintain their reputation for 
honest principles? 

Some day we shall find a way by which new lines 
can be “introduced” without having recourse to 
means which, for the present at least, are very im- 
perfect, so far as the “consumer interest” is concerned 
and without the unhappy and costly friction which too 
often occurs when a manufacturer adopts ‘methods 
that retailers can regard only as unfair to them. 

In the meantime, it behooves the retail hardware 
dealer to so guard his interests that he will have the 
benefit that comes with being the introducer of new 
meritorious lines while at the same time he will reap 


Chicago, February 26, 1917. 
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Advertising is a force for higher honesty ; for when 
men found that goods would sell by advertising their 
merit, they began to put more merit into the goods 
in order to advertise their merit—David Gibson, in 





Drew’s Imprint. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








TOOLS FOR EVERYBODY IN THIS VERY 
HANDSOME WINDOW DISPLAY. 


By incorporating an unusual variety of tools in his 
window display—in fact, tools for practically every 
use—Harold W. Parr, who prepared the commend- 
able window displayed shown herewith, managed to 
attract the attention and interest of the entire com- 
munity, with the natural result that the arrangement 
proved to be a real sales producer. 

This window display was arranged for the Fawcett 
Hardware, Limited, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada, and because of its many worthy features, was 
awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcorp Window Display Competi- 





playing more tools. 
for the panels. 


These steps serve as a support 


“The covering on the steps is plush, of dark red or 
maroon color, which blends well with the border on 
the panels. , 

“The attention of almost every body is attracted 
and held by displaying tools for everybody—tools for 
farmers, engineers, carpenters, bricklayers, stone ma- 
lumbermen, blacksmiths, ftters, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, plasterers, concrete workers, tin- 
smiths and scissors for the ladies. 


sons, steam 


“T might add that during this display we sold over 
50 pairs of scissors, thus proving that a good tool 
window will attract the attention of the ladies just as 
much as a house furnishings display. 


ne FAWCETT HARDWARE W 








Window Display of Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display 


Competition. 


tion. Noteworthy among these features is the neat, 
symmetrical arrangement, the pretty color scheme, 
and the nicely-executed cards in the center of the 
window. 

Mr. Parr has this to say regarding preparation and 
results of his window display: 

“For the main background three pieces of wall 
board are used, each piece measuring 4x6 feet. Each 
panel was designed and finished before being in- 
stalled in the window, thus making possible a quick 
change of displays. 

“The tools are placed in position by the trimmer and 
an assistant stands behind the boards to receive the 
almost invisible wire with which the tools are fast- 
ened to the panels. 

“The ornamental border is made by using zig-zag 
rules, carpenters’ chalk (red) and a small stencil done 
in maroon, 


“Directly underneath these panels are steps for dis- 


Arranged by Harold W. Parr for the Fawcett Hariware, Limited, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


“The floor of the window is polished hardwood, 


with an arrangement of mallets, trowels, heavy 
wrenches, etc. A card stating that we issue game 


licenses is at the extreme right of the window but 


does not show in the picture.” 
oo 


J.E.BAUM SELLS INTEREST IN PHILADELPHIA 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE CONCERN. 


Baum, who has been President of the Sup- 
Philadelphia, since 


J. E. 
plee-Biddle Hardware Company, 
its organization, about four years ago, has sold out his 
entire interest in the concern to Heulings Lippincott, 
President of the National State Bank, Camden, New 
Jersey; Marshall Morgan, Philadelphia, and the Bid- 
Mr. Baum recently was elected Presi- 
Trenton, New 


dle interests. 
dent of the Empire Tire 
Jersey, and will devote his time to that and other per- 


Company, 


sonal business. 
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South Dakota Retail Hardware Dealers 
Convene at Sioux Falls 











The Twelfth Annual Conventicn of the South Da- 
kota Retail Hardware Association was held at Sioux 
Falls, February 27th to March second, the attendance 
being a record breaker in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

The opening session was called to order Tuesday 
afternoon at 2 o'clock, with President A. E. Morgan, 
of Parker, in the chair. 

After short remarks by representatives of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, President Morgan delivered 


his annual address: 
Annual Address of President A. E. Morgan. 

This has been a year of prosperity for our Association; 
our membership has increased from one hundred ninety to two 
hundred thirty, an increase of forty members for the year. 
The dealers are boosting the Association by joining its ranks 
and helping in its support with their membership fees, and 
by sending in their freight bills to be audited. The Hardware 
Dealers are realizing more than ever, that a strong organ- 
ization of dealers can accomplish more for the individual 
than he can ever hope to attain alone. 

Matters Brought Up in State Legislature. 

We presented before the State Legislature a bill to amend 
the Homestead law, so that a lien on a homestead for mate- 
rial sold for the improvement or building up of the home- 
stead would be collectable. This Bill was killed in committee. 
As our Homestead law now stands, a lien for material is 
absolutely worthless, the one taking the lien having no re- 
course. A Bill was introduced and passed permitting the sale 
of air rifles. 

Our National Association is striving to help the dealers 
in every way possible, teaching them in methods of buying, 
selling, store arrangement, window display, advertising, ac- 
counting and the many other perplexing problems that con- 
front the average hardware merchant. 

The Price and Service Bureau is an ever ready source of 
information, through which our members may secure any de- 
sired information and it will be gladly given. 

We are glad to say that the Jobbers and Manufacturers 
have come to our support loyally, and we have the largest 
number of exhibits that we have ever had. They are put to 
big expense in time and money to give us the benefit of these 
exhibits; now may the members show their appreciation by 
buying all the goods that they can use in the lines exhibited. 

Interesting Exhibits at National Convention. 

The National Convention in Boston, June 13 to 15, was 
well represented by all the state associations. The meetings 
were well attended and many interesting subjects were dis- 
cussed. One very interesting feature was the exhibit of tools 
gathered from England, France, Germany, Russia and Hol- 
land. Comparing these with American made tools, the verdict 
would be in favor of our manufacturers in nearly every in- 
stance, the foreign products being clumsy and roughly made, 
and in some instances crude in design. The manufacturers’ 
exhibits in Paul Revere Hall were extensive, and as they were 
close to the factories, many heavy goods were displayed. 

In behalf of the Association, I wish to thank the Jobbers 
and, Manufacturers for. their hearty support in our Associa- 
tion work, and the traveling salesmen for their interest and 
valuable help i in making this Convention a success. The trav- 
eling salesman with his ready wit, new ideas and enthusiasm, 
is a great stimulus to the efforts of the dealer in his business. 

Associate Membership Larger Than Ever. 

I believe it to be a fact worthy of special mention that 
our associate membership is the largest that it has ever been. 
This would indicate that there is a splendid spirit of loyalty 
and co-operation among the salesmen toward this association 
and the work it is seeking to accomplish. 

Special mention is due our Secretary, Mr. Parker, for his 
systematic and efficient work in behalf of this Association, 
and much of the gains that have been made during the past 
year are due to his personal efforts. 

In behalf of the Association, I wish to thank the business 
men of Sioux Falls for the generous program of entertain- 
ment which they have provided for the Association members 
one this Convention. Their hearts are surely in the right 
place. 

Believing as I do, that a long address would not be in 
keeping with the spirit and purpose of this Convention, I 


shall close; and I thank the members for the honor which 
they conferred upon me as President for the past year and 
hope that I may have been of some benefit to the Association. 


This was followed by the annual report of Secre- 
tary H. C. Parker, Murdo: 


Annual Report of Secretary H. C. Parker. 

The hardware trade is today confronted with unprece- 
dented problems, in the solution of which we have no former 
experiences to guide us. 

It is time for team work, and we must learn the best 
way of doing every part of our business. We must meet 
constantly increasing costs of doing business with definite 
knowledge of our expenses and profits, and by using the 
most efficient methods. 

To arrive at correct conclusions, much research work is 
necessary, and your National officers have given much thought 
to collecting data which would be of help to every dealer. 

The Price and Service Bureau has information on almost 
any subject which can be put before the hardware dealer, 
and J cannot urge you too strongly to get information from 





H. C. Parker, 
Secretary, 
South Dakota Retail Hardware Association. 


them whenever a new proposition is put up to you. 

The Community Editorials put out by the National office 
have been used by several of our members. They will tend 
to place the retailer’s position in the true light before the 
public. I have not seen a local publisher who was not more 
than glad to use this material when requested to do so. 

The Padlox Advertising Service furnishes to our mem- 
bers, at a very nominal cost, a series of catchy and well 
worded advertisements which are bringing excellent results 
wherever used. 

Warns Against Doubtful Schemes. 

During the past year the Secretary’s office has endeavored 
to keep the members posted on any schemes of a doubtful 
nature that have been presented i in the state; and if any mem- 
ber finds a fraudulent proposition being presented, he should 
notify the Secretary at once, so he can inform other members. 

We have tried to keep you posted on the different parts 
of Association work as they come up; and have mailed out 
reports of the National Convention and the Secretaries’ Con- 
ferences to all members, also the Federal Trade Commission’s 
booklet on “Retail Accounting.” 

Freight Audit Department. 

The freight auditing has been a source of saving to the 

members. Since April first, we have filed over $1,200.00 in 
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claims for our members, and have collected more than $700.00. 
In the freight bills of the past year we do not find nearly 
the errors that we did in bills of some years ago; this is 
due to the fact that the filing of claims has shown the Rail- 
roads that their freight department must be accurate in mak- 
ing charges; and if our Association had accomplished nothing 
more than this, our time and energy would have been well 
spent. I cannot see why more dealers do not send in their 
freight bills every six months. Your audit is net profit. 

There has been a very gratifying increase in interest in 
Hardware Mutual Insurance during the past year; the amount 
of such insurance taken by our members during 1916 has been 
a credit to our Association. The saving to you is from 30 to 
50 percent of your premium, and in many of the smaller cities 
without adequate fire protection this amounts to a very large 
net profit. 

The Secretary’s office is maintained for your assistance 
and to look after your interest in Association work, and is 
ever ready to be of help in any way that they may be called 
upon. It is difficult for the Secretary to grasp every problem 
that is confronting the members, and you will do him a favor 
if you will write him asking his assistance in any matter 
which he has failed to take up. 


Legislative Work. 


A year ago a resolution was passed instructing the Execu- 
tive Committee to endeavor to secure the amendment of the 
present Homestead Exemption Law. Your committee took 
this matter up with capable attorneys, and are informed that 
the only method by which we could secure the result de- 
sired, was a change in the constitution. A resolution to sub- 
mit this to a vote of the people at the next general election 
was presented in both houses of the legislature through our 
former President, Mr. R. J. Odell, but was rejected in com- 
mittee. A resolution moving to repeal the law prohibiting 
the sale of air rifles by dealers in the state has also been 
presented to both houses, and passed, giving Hardware Deal- 
ers the same privilege as enjoyed by Catalog Houses. 

Every dealer should be well acquainted’ with his com- 
petitor; work with him rather than against him. If he is 
not a member of the South Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, tell him it is advantageous, and get him to attend the 
Convention. He will be a better competitor. 

Our membership is slowly increasing with each year, but 
I sincerely hope the time will soon come when South Dakota 
will have the same percentage of members that is shown in 
other states. For the year of 1915 we paid dues to the Na- 
tional Association for 192 members; for the year of 1916 for 
225, members; and with the new members who have joined 
during the first two months of 1917, we should have at least 
300 paid members for the year. 

I want to thank all the members who have paid their 
1917 dues for their promptness in this matter, as it gives the 
Secretary more time to look after the details of a successful 
convention and exhibition. On behalf of your Secretary for 
next year, I want to ask each of you to pay your dues 
promptly after January first. You will have a better con- 
ducted Secretary’s office, and it will give the Secretary more 
time to give you a helpful Convention and Exhibition. 

The South Dakota Retail Hardware Association is just 
what its members make it, and the interest of its members 
and their good efforts in its behalf, are worth more than all 
the work of its officers. Let every member secure a new 
member in 1917. 


Praises Work of Trade Papers. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the good being done by 
the trade papers, and want to urge each of you to read them 
carefully, especially our National Hardware Bulletin. I also 
want to thank all the trade papers for the loyal assistance 
they have given to your Secretary the past year. 

I wish to personally thank each member of the Associa- 
tion and of the Executive Committee for the assistance they 
have rendered the Secretary during the past year, and Presi- 
dent Morgan for his untiring efforts in behalf of the Hard- 
ware Dealers of South Dakota. 


The report of Treasurer F. J. Shepard, Mitchell, 
was as usual turned over to the Auditing Committee. 

After the President had announced the member- 
ship of various committees, the session took up discus- 
sion of the Question Box, with George V. Ayres, 
Deadwood, in charge, the general topic being “Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Responsibility in Community De- 
velopment.” 

In the evening the delegates and their ladies were 
guests at a theatre party given by the Sioux Falls 
Jobbers and Manufacturers, followed by a Dutch 
Lunch and Smoker given by the Commercial Club. 
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Wednesday’s Session. 
At the Wednesday session which was cailed to order 


at 2 P. M., M. L. Corey, Argos, Indiana, National 
Secretary, spoke on the work of the National Retail 


Hardware Association. This was Mr. Corey’s first 
visit since twelve years ago he helped organize the 
State Association. 

P. O. Beaulieu, Winner, then took charge of the 
Question Box discussion on “The Business of Buy- 
ing,” followed by a talk on “Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance” by E. A. Ryan, Spencer. 

A special program of moving pictures was the fea- 


ture of the entertainment during the evening. 
Thursday’s Session. 


A. E. Chamberlain, of the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, spoke at the Thursday session 
on “The Farmer’s Trade and How to Hold It in the 
Local Trade Center,” pointing out some of the many 
advantages which the local dealer has in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness relations with the people in his territory. 

Matt Thune, Mitchell, led the discussion on “The 
Business of: Selling,” followed by H. B. Johnson, 
Alexandria, who conducted the talks on “Making the 
Sale,” after which S. E. Strobel, Canova, had charge 
of the discussion on “Credits and Collections.” 

Friday’s Sessions. 

I'riday forenoon’s session was in charge of the 
South Dakota Stove and Salesmen’s Association, with 
the topic for discussion, ‘““The Relation of the Sales- 
man to the Retailer.” 

The closing session met at 1:30 P. M., to receive re- 
ports of various committees, after which the election 
of officers took place, followed by a Question Box dis- 
cussion on “The Cost of Doing Business,” led by T. 


C. Thompson, Salem. 
+ e+ 


HENRY DISSTON AND SONS TO CONDUCT 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN. 


Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of the well-known Disston saws 
and other tools, announce that in addition to the work 
they have done for years in supporting the trade by 
advertising of various kinds, a national advertising 
campaign will be undertaken, commencing March 
17th. Beginning with a full page in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of that date, large amounts of space wiil be 
persistently used in the leading publications of na- 
tional circulation, and also in the most important na- 
tional agricultural papers. Through this advertising, 
it is confidently expected that millions of people will 
become acquainted with the merits of Disston products 
and consequently a much wider field of sales will be 
opened to retailers handling this line. Those desiring 
full particulars of the Disston saws and other tools, 
together with details of the manufacturer’s sales helps, 
should address Henry Disston and Sons, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia. 





Mere strikingness in an “Ad” generally fails to ring 
the bell, because it appeals to or attracts only that class 
of readers whose attentiveness is superficial, easily 
won—as easily lost. We see many a thing that never 
makes us think. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

Hardware and machinery. Number 23814.—A manufac- 
turers’ agent in India wishes to be placed in communication 
with American manufacturers and exporters of machinery, 
hardware, etc. Samples, catalog, prices, etc., should be sub- 
mitted. Reference. 

Wire, galvanized and barbed wire, etc. Number 23816.— 
A man in Portugal wishes to secure an agency for the sale 
of wire for making nails, iron and copper plates, brass and 
tin sheets, lead in bars or ingots, galvanized and barbed wire. 
timber, petroleum, gasoline, and wheat. References. 

Padlocks, lanterns, etc. Number 23817.—A firm in Brit- 
ish East Africa is in the market for cheap and medium-grade 
padlocks, about 1,600 dozen needed annually; medium size, 
ordinary oil-burning lanterns, about 300 dozen needed annu- 
ally; about 200 dozen cheap and medium-grade hair clip- 
pers; about 600 pairs of cheap and medium-grade scissors 
and shears; 900 dozen enameled and aluminum kitchen 
utensils; and 25 dozen small oil-burning cookstoves. Goods 
should be packed in extra-strong cases. Quotations should be 
made c. i. f. destination. Payment will be made by sight 
draft. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

Tinplate, band iron, etc. Number 23832.—A firm in the 
United States is in the market for 5,000 cases of tin plate; 
800 tons of band iron; 2,000 tons of binder twine; and 15,000 
tons of sheet iron, 1,000 tons of which must be 30 gauge, 
3 by 6 inches. These goods are for export to the Orient. 
References. 

Hardware. Number 23837.—A man in Africa desires to 
secure an agency for the sale of hardware. Quotations should 
be made c. i. f. destination or f. o. b. New York, with 
freight estimate. Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erence 

Wire nails. Number 23845.——A company in the Straits 
Settlements is in the market for wire nails 1% by 12 inches, 
2 by 10 inches, and 2% by 10 inches, and box strapping three- 
fourths of an inch wide. Samples and catalogues should be 
submitted. Quotations should be made c. i. f. destination 
or Penang. Payment will be made by sight draft. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. Reference. 





SHOTGUNS WITH BARREL AND LUG FORGED 
IN ONE PIECE. 





Because of their many decided advantages, Iver 
Johnson Champion Shotguns are said to have enjoyed 





Iver Johnson Champion Model 36 Shotgun. 


exceptional favor with sportsmen for the past forty 
years. Among the special features of Models 36 and 
39, the former of which is here shown, is the forging 
of the lug and barrel in one piece of high carbon steel, 
thus, it is claimed, make breakage at their junction 
impossible. An adjustable main spring tension bar is 
embodied for making the hammer action light, 
medium or heavy as desired, and a compensating 
locking bolt is said to automatically take up any wear 
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and insures a firm union between the barrel and frame. 
Coil springs have superseded the less reliable flat 
spring wherever possible; the joint pin and frame 
are solid; and the finish throughout is very handsome, 
the stock being hand rubbed, the frame case hardened, 
and the barrel brown finished. These shotguns, the 
manufacturers state, are made of the highest grade 
material throughout, have safety hammer action, and 
are guaranteed for regular factory loaded nitro 
powder shells. Full particulars of the different 
models, together with price list, can be obtained by 
addressing Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 
354 River Street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


+ 


PATENTS SHAVING BRUSH. 








Under number 1,216,433, United 
States patent rights have been 
granted to Henry J. Gaisman, New 
York City, assignor to the Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor Company, New 
2” York City, for a shaving brush de- 


+)% scribed in the following: 


tg. A device of the character described 
“£= comprising a handle, a head slidable 
,. therein, a brush having its butt pivotally 
1.216.433 connected at one side of said head, a 
spring finger connected with the butt at 
the side opposite the hinge, and an 
abutment on the head to coact with said 
finger to retain the brush in operating 

position upon the head. 
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PROPER EQUIPMENT HIGHLY IMPORTANT 
IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 








It has been aptly said that the purpose of voca- 
tional schools is to train the non-commissioned of- 
ficers for industry. These schools arose because of 
the difficulty with which public school graduates ad- 
justed themselves to industrial conditions, and a won- 
derful future no doubt lies before them if they can 
increase the number of pupils actually helped by the 
courses and decrease the number who simply pass 
through. The object of schools in which mechan- 
ical trades are taught should be to instill into every 
pupil the fundamental principles of working solid ma- 
terials and at the same time develop intuition, me- 
chanical judgment and self confidence. Obviously, 
the two great needs of such institutions are practical 
instructors and proper equipment. The remarkable 
success of the apprentice schools of the large indus- 
trial corporations may be attributed to both these fac- 
tors, and some city schools have achieved success in 
the same way. As regards the equipment, it makes 
no difference whether there is only one set of tools 
or machinery for the entire class or one set for each 
pupil—they should be good, and that does not neces- 
sarily mean expensive. The Goodell-Pratt Line, com- 
prising “1500 Good Tools,” such as lathes and other 
shop equipment, is said to be excellently suited to 
this purpose and retail hardware dealers can obtain 
catalog of the entire line by addressing the Goodell- 
Pratt Company, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


+o 
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It’s the unexpected that happens, especially to the 
fellow who is dead sure he can never be wrong. 
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BOTTLE CAPPER IN GOOD DEMAND FOR 
HOME USE. 


The latest addition to the Enterprise line of hard- 
ware specialties is the Bottle Capper shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This de- 
vice, the manufacturers state, is 
in considerable demand for home 
use, so that it should easily prove 
a rapid seller. In addition to the 
home, it finds application in bot- 
tling establishments of all kinds, 
drug stores, canning clubs, etc., be- 
ing able to cap any size bottle be- 
tween three and fourteen inches in 
height. The adjustment for the 
height is accomplished by loosen- 






















ing the clamping 
cross bar (near the 
bottom of the ma- 


chine) by means of 
the thumb nut, thus 
allowing the operator 
to move the side rods 
up or down. Absolute 
centering before pull- 
ing the lever is said 
to be unnecessary, and according to the manufac- 
turers, two dozen bottles can be capped in the time 
required to cork, tie and seal one bottle in the old 
fashion way; furthermore, the caps are much cheaper 
than corks, twine and sealing wax. [ull particulars 
of the Bottle Capper, together with price list, 
obtained from the Enterprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, which Phila- 


delphia. 


L. A. PADDOCK CALLS AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD WELCOME 
VISITOR. 


Enterprise Bottle Capper. 


can be 


is located at 








To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

I think a great deal of your valuable publication 
which for many years has been a welcome visitor regu- 
larly every week to our office. 

Yours truly, 
L. A. PAppock, 
Hardware Supply Company. 

510 East 63rd Street, Chicago, February 27, 1917. 

PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF SHOW WINDOWS 
ESSENTIAL TO EFFICIENCY. 


No real hardware merchant neglects his show win- 
dows intentionally, but his enthusiasm skids now and 
then because he does not know just what to do. He 
recognizes the window display as a part of his selling 
force, but perhaps has not carefully studied the phys- 
ical aspects of this willing worker. 

First the window must have proper ventilation and 
drainage or there will be frosting and fogging in win- 
ter, which means that the window will be on “sick 
leave” at full pay. Frostproof window construction 
is not expensive. 

Good lighting is a necessity. As a rule it costs no 
more to light a window properly than to do it in a 
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haphazard way. It all lies in a judicious choice of 
fixtures selected because of their special appropriate- 
ness to the window. Exposed lamps, of course, unless 
used for ornamental purposes, are no longer seen in 
up-to-date windows. The light sources in the win- 
dows should be concealed as far as possible. 

The background is the most essential feature in 
any window display. It stands in the same relation 
to the merchandise as a stage setting does to the actors. 
You should not strive to get people to simply admire 
the background, but should use it to bring out the 
strong selling qualities of the goods you display. The 
. background must be neutral in harmony and design. 

Some stores have permanent backgrounds, gener- 
ally made of mirrors, or mahogany or other hard 
wood, and ornamented in some modest classic style. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

L. E. Galiher, Anita, will engage in the hardware and im- 
plement business. 

C. E. Riddle, Allerton, has sold his hardware store to F. 
L. Bassett. 

Watson and Miller, 
hardware store. 

Robert Baird has sold his interest in the hardware busi- 
ness of Richie and Baird, Columbus City, to his partner Cal 
Richie. 

a. ee 
Corydon. 

Riley Rider and W. G. Stoneking have purchased the 
hardware business of M. Magnussen, Garwin. 

Michigan. 

The C. A. Silfven Hardware Store, Hancock, 
sold at auction to Henry Sakari. 

John Putz has purchased the interest of Adam Stau- 
dacher in the Salsburg Hardware Company, Bay City, and is 
now sole proprietor. 

A. Norris, Grand Junction, is succeeded in the hardware 
business by Charles Haine. 

Byron Goodsell has purchased the interest of his partner 
Wilson Elliott, in the hardware stock of Goodsell and Elliott, 
Lake Odessa. 


Anamosa, have bought the Monroe 


Riddle will engage in the hardware business at 


has been 


Minnesota. 

A. C. Gray has bought the hardware store of Schweeder 
Brothers, Amboy. 

G. C. Persons, Burtrum, has opened a hardware store. 

J. B. Haskell, Crosby, .has sold his store to Edward 
Krueger. 

The hardware firm of Holden and Hancock, Fosston, has 
been dissolved, M. Holden continuing the business. 

C. W. Osterreich has bought an interest in the O. V. 
Hanson Hardware Company, Rochester. 

O. S. Lofthus has disposed of his interest in the Strees- 
mann and Lofthus Implement and Hardware business, Winr- 
throp. 


Raymond Hanson has purchased a half interest in the 


John L. Wold hardware business, Twin Valley. 
Montana. 
Samuel C. Arndts, Dillon, will conduct a hardware and 


implement business as the Montana Hardware and Imple- 


ment Company. 
Nebraska. 

L. Glenn has sold his interest rs the hardware business of 
Lyan and Glenn at Morrill to E. Catchpole. 

Charles E. Hansen has purchased the Osceola Hardware 
Company’s business, Osceola. 

J. G. Evans has bought the interest of Joseph Higgins 
in the hardware business of Higgins and Edwards, Shubert. 

North Dakota. 

The Pioneer Hardware Company, Marmarth, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by Frank Gibbs, 
P. E. Pirnie and James H. Cramer. 

James Kritz, Edgeley, will engage in the hardware busi- 
ness. 

Texas. 

The E. J. Hutchings Hardware Company, Bogata, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $11,000 by EF. J. 
Hutchings, Walter Allen and J. R. Roach. 

Wisconsin. 

Harry Goble is the new owner of the Connorsville Hard- 
ware Store at Connorsville. 

Joe and Henry Kircheck and Martin Kennedy have pur- 
Riphahn Hardware and Grocery Store, 


chased the P. R. 
Waunakee. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 


ACCESSORIES 











PATENTS DUAL TIRE GRIP. 





Walter B. Lashar, Bridgeport, Connecticut, assignor 
to the American Chain Company, Incorporated, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has obtained United States 
patent rights, under number 1,216,464, for a dual tire 
grip described herewith: 

1.216.464 9 The tire grip adapted for use 

ry» aR on wheels provided with dual 
4 resilient solid type tires, com- 
“prising a series of about a dozen 
e integral metallic grip units hav- 
Aig 7 ing substantially flat working 
faces, each unit being formed 
with a body provided with in- 
wardly projecting holding lugs, 
a securing link having its cen- 
tral portion gripped by said 
holding lugs and “ne inwardly bent securing ends, said 
grip unit having four diagonally arranged arms extending 
laterally from said body and on both sides thereof and about 
fifty degrees apart on each side, said arms being of grad::- 
ally decreasing width and thickness away from said body, 
and flexible connector chains provided with doubled connector 
hooks engaging the ends of said securing links to connect 
said grip units and adapted to extend within the annular 
recess in the tire to maintain said units in substantial aline- 
ment. 


IMPROVED IGNITION LOCK FOR FORD CARS. 

















The numerous cases of automobile stealing em- 
phasize forcibly, the necessity for adequate protection 
in the way of locks and other safeguards. To insure 
safety with Ford cars, the Neal Improved Auto Lock, 








Improved Neal Auto Lock for Ford Cars. 


shown in the accompanying illustration, has been de- 
vised. It is held in position by a steel band which 
completely encircles the coil box and is secured to the 
lock with a steel machine screw, the latter being inac- 
cessible without the key, which, according to the manu- 
facturers, is the only one that can be used for the 
purpose. When the ignition is turned off, the switch 
and coil box are said to be automatically locked and the 
car is safe, for the coil box cannot be wired around, 
neither can it be pried or “jimmied” off because of the 
steel band. The lock can be easily installed in a few mo- 
ment. For further particulars, dealers should write 
to the Hall Hardware Company, 137-139 West Wash- 
ington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SPEEDOMETERS BUILT ON CENTRIFUGAL 
PRINCIPLE OF PHYSICS. 


Science has proven that a mechanism built on the 
centrifugal principle of physics is not affected by 
changes in temperature or by electric currents properly 
insulated, and for this reason the Corbin-Brown 
Speedometers, one type of which is pictured here- 
with are said to be just as accurate whether the ther- 
mometer registers high or low or whether the auto- 
mobile is equipped with an electric lighting system, 








Corbin-Brown Speedometer. 


electric self-starter or other electrical attachments. 
Supplementing this feature is the extremely simple 
construction, with a small number of large, strong 
parts. The compound governors are said to make the 
device particularly sensitive, so that it will record ac- 
curately as low as two miles per hour—furthermore, 
according to the manufacturers, these governors ab- 
sorb all the shock to which a car is subjected, and 
should it be driven over ruts or railroad ties, the in- 
dicating hand remains steady and does not wabble. 
The indicator is pivoted in its center and permits 
quick reading. Full particulars are contained in the 
catalog which will be sent upon request, by the Corbin 
Screw Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 





SECURES PATENT FOR SHOCK ABSORBER. 


William S. Harley, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, assignor 
to The Harley-Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has procured United States patent rights, 
under number 1,216,868, for a shock absorber de- 


scribed in the following: 
27 A shock absorber comprising a 
j ' plate, means for attaching the om 
to an axle of a vehicle, a spind'‘e 
1.216.686 projecting from the plate, a sleeve 
\ # loose on the spindle, a housing 
° loose on the sleeve, frictional brak- 
ing plates fast on the sleeve for 
retarding rotary movement of the 
housing in one direction, a spring 
connection between the housing 
and the plate, and a strap connec- 
tion between the housing and the 
body of a vehicle. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








SHOW YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR 
ADVERTISING. 





Worth-while advertising is the only kind that counts. 
Results cannot be traced to publicity that simply 
keeps the name before the public. Every firm has 
an individuality—something different from any other, 
and this point should be brought out. Failure to do 
this in an advertisement results in throwing money 
away. A man who declares that he cannot write an 
ad has no trouble in telling you in what particular his 
company excels, and in reply to a question by mail 
he has the happy faculty of expressing himself simply 
and to the point. The same kind of selling informa- 
tion he imparts to the prospective buyers, orally or in 
a letter, is the kind that should be condensed into an 
advertisement. 

It is worth while because it is purposeful. The dif- 
ference between the selling talk of a salesman to a 
prospective customer and the selling argument of an 
advertisement is in the size of the audience. In the 
first case, only one man hears it, while in the other 
the whole community sees it. It is cheaper to give a 
selling talk to everybody in town than it is to relate 
it to a single man. 

K 1K 

Magee Ranges are the subject of the five inch, 

double column advertisement reproduced herewith 


CN. FITTS 


137 Main Street, 








MAGEE RANGES 
All the Week 


20 per cent discount 


for cash, or $5.00 down and 
$2.00 per week buys one of 
the BEST COOKING RANGES 
MADE. 





C.N. FITTS 


Furnishing Undertaker 
And Funeral Director 











from the Northampton, Massachusetts, Daily Herald. 
The aim of the advertiser is obviously to give promi- 
nence to an important announcement, and the judicious 
use of white space enables him to do this effectively. 


By using a small amount of relatively-large type, 
which stands out in sharp contrast to the columns 
filled with the small type of news items in the adjoining 
column of the paper the writer quickly attracts the 
attention of the readers and thus gets a large audience 
for his story. There is however, a portion of the 
advertisement which appears superfluous, and we rec- 
ommend that in the future advertisements of C. N. 
Fitts, 137 Main Street, Northampton, the top and 
bottom parts be combined, either at the top or 
bottom so as to give the name of the advertiser, his 
lines of business (not forgetting stoves and hard- 
ware) and the street and town address. The different 
styles of type used in the firm name lines are not 
“good style.” 
*k 

The two column advertisement of W. B. Miller & 
Son, Springfield, Illinois, which is shown herewith 
was published in a recent issue of the Springfield 
State Register where it occupied a space four inches 
deep. 

There is a splendid selling idea behind the argument 
presented: JT irst, a reminder of the extra hard work 


RSS: a ee 
[N extremely cold 


weather, the weekly family 
washing is more than usually a hard 
proposition and a really practical 
washing machine will save a great deal. 
of time, work and worry. 


We have a number of machines of different styles, 
which are giving splendid satisfaction, are easily oper- 
ated and do the: work as you wish it done.and last for 
years. 


Let us show you today how to cut out the drudgery 
of wash day by using one of our up-to-date Washers. 


aew. W, B. MILLER & SON smo 


‘‘We Have a Trade That Quality Made’’ 


of “Wash Day” in cold weather; then a statement 
that a practical washing machine will help decrease 
that hard work with its accompanying worry; fol- 
lowed by another statement about the various types of 
“machines” (why not use the complete term “wash- 
ing machine” ?) ; and finally an invitation to come in 
and witness a demonstration of how one of these 
washing machines lessens the work. 

Note the fact that a full address is given: “421 
East Washington Street, Springfield, Illinois.” 

The slogan at the bottom is a good one. 

x * * 

If you spend all your time looking for big leaks in 
the business, you will probably wonder what makes 
the business show a continuing loss. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








WARM AIR HEATER MANUFACTURERS TO 
EMPLOY COMMISSIONER 





A secret meeting of a number of warm air heater 
manufacturers was held at the Hollenden Hotel, 
Cleveland, on Thursday, March first. Almost every 
manufacturer of warm air heaters of any importance 
in New York State was present and manufacturers 
were also in attendance from Detroit, Elyria and 
Cleveland. 

The call of the Committee for the meeting con- 
cludes with “The Committee after discussing the fur- 
nace situation fully on competition lines feel that it 
is the utmost importance that parties engaged in the 
manufacture of competitive furnaces should attend 
this meeting and help construct some methods for im- 
proving the situation.” 

This meeting is the outcome of a former meeting 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 25th at which 
manufacturers of warm air heaters made comparisons 
of their prices and discounts and although this meet- 
ing in January was called by Fred H. Williams, of 
Buffalo, New York, Secretary of the New York State 
Association, it is significant that Secretary Williams 
did not attend the secret session of March first. 

The meeting considered the advisability of employ- 
ing J. W. Conchar as a commissioner with a salary 
of $5,000.00 a year and while the commissioner and 
manufacturers believe it will be to their advantage to 
have uniform prices and discounts on competitive 
heaters, it is their intention to avoid any conflict with 
the Federal Government and will not violate any of 
the provisions of the Sherman Law nor any of the 
rulings of the Federal Commission, as their object will 
be attained by educating the different manufacturers 
as to the cost of manufacturing and distributing their 
products. 


~~ 


CLEVELAND WARM AIR HEATER INSTALLERS 
JOIN SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Thirteen new members were taken into the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Cleveland, Ohio, at 
the February meeting. The new members are doing 
little sheet metal work outside of that involved in the 
installation of warm-air heaters. For some time they 
have been considering forming an organization of 
their own, hoping by this means to improve the condi- 
tion of warm air heating business in Cleveland, which 
has been far from satisfactory because of competition 
and price cutting. However, the men finally decided 
to become a part of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation instead of forming an organization of their 
own. It is expected that quite a number of additional 
members among the installers will be secured shortly. 





SLIGHT DAMAGE BY FIRE IN WISE FURNACE 
COMPANY PLANT DOES NOT 
INTERRUPT OPERATIONS. 





On Saturday, February 17th, th® shipping room of 
the Wise Furnace Company foundry at Akron, Ohio, 
was slightly damaged by fire. Neither the main build- 
ing nor the foundry itself were touched, so there will 
be no interruption of any kind in the manufacture of 
their Wise Warm Air Heaters. 


—e 


SPRING ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN FOR 
WARM AIR HEATERS ABANDONED. 








Allen W. Williams, Secretary of the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, has 
mailed a notification from his office at Columbus, 
Ohio, to the subscribers to the advertising campaign 
fund, to the effect that their subscriptions will not be 
called for, as it has been decided to abandon the 
projected advertising campaign for the present. The 
officers will redouble their efforts on other objects and 
aims to further the interests of Warm Air Heating. 





KANSAS CITY HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS FORM CHAPTER. 





After having been granted a charter for a local 
chapter by the American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, the members of the Society in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and vicinity organized and se- 
lected the following officers: 

President, Professor J. M. Kent. 

Vice-president, B. Natkin. 

Secretary, F. A. De Boos. 

Treasurer, E. A. Kline. 

Council, John H. Kitchen, Herbert W. Whitten and 
Walter Gillem. 

The Chapter starts out with twenty-seven members 
and those who were not already members of the So- 
ciety and eligible for membership in the Chapter had 
their application before the Society with a certainty 
of having their desire for membership granted 
through the regular course of procedure. 


“a 





J. K. SIMPKINS NEW SALES MANAGER OF 
UTICA HEATER COMPANY. 





The many friends of J. K. Simpkins will congratu- 
late him upon his change of base. After having been 
in charge of sales for the International Heater Com- 
pany, of Utica, New York, for several years, he has 
now associated himself with the Utica Heater Com- 
pany and js now Sales Manager for this enterprising 
and up to date concern whose headquarters also are 
at Utica, New York. 
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REMODELING VENTILATION PLANT OF A 
LARGE THEATER. 


At the recent Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, Samuel 
R. Lewis, a prominent member of the Chicago Chap- 
ter, presented a very instructive paper in which he 
described the remodeling of a heating and ventilating 
plant of a large theater, the first part of which fol- 


lows: 
Remodeling the Ventilation of a Theater. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe some experiences 
with the heating and ventilating of a very large theater. The 
original plant was not satisfactory. It was changed at slight 
expense into a very satisfactory system by performing a 
comparatively small amount of labor. 

The theater is used mainly for concert purposes, being 
the home of an endowed orchestra. It has been built for 
some years but the conditions as to overheating, local cold 
draughts and unsatisfactory ventilation were so aggravating 
that a serious loss in patronage had been encountered. 
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' Flues B: Two on each side under the balcony discharging 


toward the center of the house. 

Flues C: One on each side under the balcony discharging 
toward the stage. 

Flues D: Two on each side underneath the gallery, dis- 
charging toward the center of the house. 

Flues E: One on each side under the gallery discharging 
toward the stage. 

It will be seen that the air delivered through E strikes 
the beam and is deflected toward the floor. There were six 
large grilles around the chandeliers in the ceiling. These 
were connected with metal ducts to the exhaust fan and 
had a cross connection to the two ducts A so that the ceiling 
openings could be used for either supply or exhaust air. 

The exhaust fan discharged into a masonry flue provided 
with a pneumatically operated damper which was intended to 
prevent the escape of heated air when the auditorium was 
unoccupied. 

The very tortuous duct systems in the basement and attic, 
comprising both fresh and foul air conveyors presented a 
very complicated appearance, and caused a very heavy fric- 
tional resistance. Very little heating effect was apparent when 
operating the plant without running the fans. 

Heating. 

The lobbies had entrances and stairways for the first 

floor and balcony separate from those for the gallery. They 
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Longitudinal Section of Theater Building on Center Line, Showing Arrangement of Ducts and Outlets. 


The plant as originally installed was arranged for down- 

ward ventilation. The fresh air, taken from a point about 
20 feet above the ground, was warmed to prevent freezing, 
drawn through an air washer and tempering heaters to the 
fan, and then under pressure was delivered through an under- 
ground masonry tunnel, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, to reheaters placed approximately under the center 
of theauditorium. These reheaters were placed in connection 
with plenum chambers in such a way that single metal ducts 
provided with automatic double mixing dampers, radiated 
from them, leading to the various flues placed around the 
walls. The mixing dampers in these ducts were controlled 
by thermostats placed in the auditorium. The air was to be 
removed through approximately 800 5-inch floor tubes through 
the first floor, which connected into chambers formed by the 
concrete first floor as a ceiling, the circumferential floor 
beams as sides and the galvanized steel bottom. These 
chambers, at each side of the basement, connected with metal 
ducts to two large vent flues, one at each end of the stage, 
running from the basement to the exhaust fan chamber in 
the attic. The illustration, which is a center line section, 
shows the location of the inlets and outlets as follows: 
Flues A: One of these is placed at each side of the stage, 
runs to the attic and across the attic to the rear of the 
house. Each has openings as follows: at A, 10 foot 
above the lowest point of the first floor: at A-1, opposite 
the balcony, and at A-2 where each duct supplies two 
openings discharging diagonally through the ceiling over 
the gallery. 


The foyer 
had no provision for any heat at all, although there was con- 


were supposed to be heated by direct radiation. 


siderable exposed wall surface. The auditorium was pro- 
vided with adequate tempering, retempering and heating radia- 
tion, the latter being in six units adjacent to the plenum 
chambers. These heaters were encased in steel without any 
insulation and were hand controlled by valves on the steam 
and return connections. 

Condition at Time of Inspection. 

Some time after the plant was completed the following 
changes were made: The basement ducts leading to flues E 
were cut off from these flues and connected so as to deliver 
fresh air into the former foul air chamber M between the 
rear-most circumferential beam and the rear wall of the first 
floor. This chamber was closed off from its former connec- 
tion with the foul air collecting ducts at the side walls. The 
flues E, however, were connected with these foul air ducts. 
Thus, the seats in the rear panel across the house on the 
first floor were supplied with air by upward action through 
the floor openings, and the air at the rear of the balcony was 
exhausted at the ceiling line. Since the exhaust fan was 
directly over the proscenium arch, very objectionable noise 
and vibration was observed throughout the building when it 
was operated at anywhere near its proper speed. When run- 
ning the supply fan without operating the exhaust fan it is 
obvious that the very long and crooked foul air and fresh 
air ducts would cause so much resistance as to result in the 
delivery of a woefully deficient volume. Since the fans were 
depended upon for both supply.and exhaust, their speed must 
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necessarily be kept in proper relation with each other. Thus 

it was discovered that the slow speed on the exhaust fan, 

and full speed on the supply fan, caused very complex and 
irritating draughts in many parts of the auditorium. The 
custom, based on experience, was to operate both fans at less 
than one-half speed, resulting in a volume of air being put 
through so reduced in quantity as to be incapable of carrying 
off the surplus heat from the occupants. 

Temperature Regulation. 

The temperature of the tempered air used for cooling 
was regulated by by-pass dampers under the tempering and 
re-tempering heaters controlled by duct thermostats : 
W—tTwo thermostats, one on each side near the stage, con- 

trolled the air going to flues A, most of which, it will 

be noted, was delivered through the openings A-2. 
X—Two thermostats, one on each side at the rear of the 

first floor, controlled the air going through flues B and C 

(six dampers). 

Y—Two thermostats, one on each side in the balcony, con- 
trolled the temperature of the air going to flues D. They 
also controlled the dampers in ducts E, which, however, 
owing to the change mentioned before became vent flues, 
and no longer discharged into the balcony but to the floor 
inlets under the seats at the first floor rear (space M). 
There were no thermostats in the gallery, but this highest 

and probably warmest part received air influenced by the 

thermostats W in the lowest and probably coolest part of 
the room down on the first floor. 

It should also be noticed that the thermostats Y in the 
balcony, a cooler place, were controlling the air delivered 
to the first floor rear, a warmer place, where different require- 


ments would be expected. 
Tests. 


Early in December, some preliminary observations were 
made while the plant was operating in the customary, manner 
by the regular force of employes. It had been so operated 
for three and a half hours prior to the observations. The 
following temperatures were observed: 


LOCATION. TEMPERATURES. 
SR REE Pe ent rey rer ee 41 
SE MSINIDY Dart 5 sos bobs cid ve patos eben ira] 
ES IEE POR er renee oer e 59 
RP. <4... ous U Re onnaeeda ves 69 
SUSIE IDOL) 5 o.cchs cen cdt eu ieee ebay ess 64 
en EE eRe COTES OTT re 66 
* Rear wall at center of balcony.......... 69 
EE baa ckpsdvectaubs,vaedheeene 66 


Notes. 

As a rule it was found that the north side was one degree 
cooler than the south side. The temperatures mentioned are 
those on the north, as the inlets, thermometers and building 
are symmetrical. 

Openings A had been closed to reduce draughts. 

Openings B toward the rear (2 of them) one on each 
side, had been closed. 

Openings E were supposed to be vents, but showed no air 
movement. 

Openings A-2 in the gallery were being operated as out- 
lets. 

The exhaust fan was running 126 revolutions per minute; 
the supply fan was running at 78 revolutions per minute. 

It is evident that insufficient area was provided for fresh 
air inlets, and that the system must have been more an up- 
ward than a downward one. 

Very objectionable draughts were felt as follows: 

First Floor: Coming down all aisles from the doors into 
the foyer. Caused by cold air from the same falling 
down the stairs from the balcony and spilling out into 
the first floor. Note foyer temperature but 59 degrees 
after 3% hours operation at 41 degrees outside. Per- 
ceptible down draught from rearward all around front 
part of orchestra. 

Balcony: Draught out into foyer from center entrance evi- 
dently to supply the air spilled out on first floor; cold 
draught in from upper entrances, following down aisles: 
(the upper balcony entrances are to a cul-de-sac and con- 
not circulate in the manner characteristic of those else- 
where). Cold draught from rear and northward across 
the boxes, which follow the curve at the lowest point of 
the balcony; noticeable upward current across face of 
balcony edge from below; strong draughts from inlets 
D and from A-1 observed within their range. 

Gallery: Strong cold draught in through center entrances 

from cold lobby (59 degrees, strong draught out through 

rear and highest entrances to cold lobby; strong draughts 

fr6m A-l. 

An analysis of these draughts indicates: 

A strong current out at upper communications with the 

foyers, and in at lower communications with the same. 

Poor diffusion of air, especially from A, A-1 and A-2. 

Insufficient heating of the lobbies and foyer. 

Insufficient air supply to give good ventilation. 

Insufficient exhaust to remove surplus heat. 

Undue loss of heat into the basement from the ducts, 
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which run through the same. (The air to support the 

draught of the boilers was found to be obtained to a con- 

siderable extent by pulling heated air from the auditorium 
basement through a communicating passage). 

Inlets A were opened and by experiment found to be 
unavailable. Inlets B at first closed, were also found im- 
practicable, because of draughts. 

There was a very objectionable draught from above the 
switchboard on the stage, although the air inlet there was 
found to be closed. The chilling effect on the supply flues 
which ran a considerable distance along a cold outside wall 
was noticed. 


WARM AIR HEATER IS PATENTED. 








Horatio S. Bennett, Cleveland, Ohio, has secured 
United States patent rights under number 1,216,928, 


for a warm air heater described in the following: 


In a furnace, a fire pot, a burn- 
er supported near the bottom of 
the fire pot and comprising a 
plurality of burner sections each 
having a head provided with a 
horizontally disposed group of 
discharge orifices for directing the 
flame against the fire pot, anda 
group of discharge orifices direct- 
ing the flame upwardly, a striker 
plate above the burner and hav- 
ing its periphery near the fire pot 
above the last named orifices, said 
orifices producing a substantially 





et, if i : 
{ mene fa continuous flame around the en- 
al f tire burner, and a downwardly 
41 crore ard extending flange carried by the 





: striker plate and supported upon 
the burner adjacent the burner heads. 


W. E. LAMNECK COMPANY TO BUILD NEW 
FACTORY BUILDING. 








The need for increased manufacturing facilities to 
take care of their steadily-increasing business has 
caused the W. E. Lamneck Company, manufacturers 
of warm air heaters and sheet metal specialties, Co- 


‘lumbus, Ohio, to plan for the erection of a new fac- 


tory building. For this purpose the Company has just 
purchased a two-acre tract of land on Fifth Avenue 
and the Hocking Valley tracks in Columbus, on which 
a two-story structure, measuring 137x120 feet, will 
be built. 

Plans are already well under way and it is hoped to 
have the new factory completed and ready for busi- 
ness by June first. It will be constructed of con- 
crete, with glass all around the sides and skylights in 
the center portion of the roof, thus affording ample 
light. A complete equipment for manufacturing 
warm air heater pipe and fittings, both single and 
double wall, will also be installed, and the new fac- 
tory will be operated in conjunction with the present 
plant on West Naghten Street. 





APPRECIATES AMERICAN ARTISAN FOR ITS 
HELPFULNESS. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We appreciate AMERICAN ARTISAN very much and 
find it a great help in our business. ; 

Forest PARK FurnAce & SHEET METAL Works, 

per C. C. Sieb. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, February 26, 1917. 

The Radiant Heater Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $60,000 
by J. Harris, A. H. Brainard and Robb O. Barthole- 
mew. 
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USE OF WARM AIR HEAT FOR DRYING VEST POCKET MANUAL FOR ENGINEERS 


ROOM OF CLEANING ESTABLISHMENT 
NOT DANGEROUS. 





Replying to the inquiry of A. J. Bridges, Bedford, 
Iowa, published on page 42 of our February 17th 
issue, we have received the following: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The use of warm air heat for a drying room, 10x10 
feet, of a cleaning establishment will not be likely to 
cause explosion of the gasoline fumes, as it requires 
considerably more heat than 100 degrees to ignite these 
fumes, and so long as there is a ventilator in the ceil- 
ing the fumes will flow out with the air at a fairly fast 
rate. 

The principal question in our mind, so far as this 
method of heating the drying room is concerned is 
whether it, is possible to secure enough heat if the 
warm air heater is also used for the other rooms in the 
building. As to that we have our doubts. 

Yours Truly, 
CLEANER AND DYER. 

Chicago, Illinois, February 25, 1917. 

GAS RING IN FIREPOT FORMS GREAT 

CONVENIENCE IN WARM AIRJHEATER. 





The Cozy Warm Air Heater, made in full front and 
open front styles, the latter being illustrated herewith, 
is described as an apparatus combining excellent qual- 
ity of material and workmanship with many improve- 
ments. Among these features are the duplex grates 
which, it is said, can be removed without disturbing 
the fire, and are shown lying in the ash pit in the illus- 





Open Front Cozy Warm Air Heater, Showing Grates in Ash 
Pit—also Gas Firepot. 


tration; the large fuel door with water coil pocket at 
the left ; the large ash pit and door; and the gas-ringed 
firepot, pictured at the left of the heater, which makes 
it possible to burn either gas or coal in the warm air 
heater without change. This is obviously a great con- 
venience to the householder as it permits coal to be 
charged and ignited immediately from the gas fire, 
after which the latter is extinguished. A convenience 
for the installer is found in the fact that the warm air 
heater is quickly cased: The casing has no bolts and 
is fastened by door frames. Full details of the Cozy 
and other warm air heaters will be sent upon request, 
by the Schill Brothers Company, Crestline, Ohio. 





AND BUSINESS MEN. 





A collection of very handy and useful tables and 
other data for the engineer and business man are 
embodied in the vest pocket Manual for Engineers 
which is issued by the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville. This Manual for Engineers has passed 
through twenty editions—twenty times have data been 
revised and new matter added—and according to the 
University, it fully meets the needs of those who re- 
quire quick information in their engineering and busi- 
ness work. The booklet contains more than 2c0 pages, 
and copies can be obtained at 50 cents each. 


+ 
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CONE GRATE AFFORDS MANY ADVANTAGES 
' IN WARM AIR HEATER. 








Slack coal, when fed to an efficient warm air heater 
with consistent care, is said to emit but little more 
smoke than hard 
coal. In the 
Pyramid Warm 
Air Heater, for 
instance, there is 
claimed to be 
very little, if any, 
waste because it 
is speciaily 
adapted to all 
grades of soft 
coal as well as 
hard coal and 
coke. By means 
of the cone grate, which is operated by an upright 
lever as shown herewith, the fire is said to be rolled 
to the outside of the firepot and in direct contact with 
the radiating portion; then, supplying of fresh fuel in 
the center leaves the fire free to continue burning, and 
on burning over the top of the fresh fuel, it tends to 
coke-the surface and ignite the smoke. In this way 
there is said to be no stop in radiation of heat when 
fresh fuel is supplied, and thus a constant stream of 
warm air is maintained. The Pyramid grate, accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, can be dumped, cleaned of 
clinkers, and replaced with very slight effort. Fur- 
ther information about it and other points of the Pyra- 
mid Warm Air Heaters can be obtained by addressing 
the Forest City Foundry and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Showing How Cone Grate of Pyramid 
Warm Air Heater Is Operated. 
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THRIFT CERTAIN TO RESULT IN PROGRESS. 





Thrift is not stinginess nor selfishness. At bottom 
the idea of thrift is, first, a just estimate of the value 
of our resources, and second, the scientific expendi- 
ture of those resources at the time and place and in 
the manner which will bring the greatest returns. All 
life is a stewardship. We have much committed to 
us. To be a wise steward, we must have a just valua- 
tion of what is committed to us, and must wisely ex- 
pend it. Thrift means high strategy in the use of the 
forces which are given us.—Fletcher S. Brockman. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 








PATTERNS FOR A TAPER WITH AN ANGLE. 





BY O. W. KOTHE. 

To lay out the fitting shown in sketch, where either 
the small or the large end is required to form an angle, 
proceed as shown in this drawing. First draw your 
center line to the required angle. Next establish your 
miter line and then draw the elevation “R” and “S” 
to the required height and size. 

Next describe the half section “A” and divide into 
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all come to one point. Repeat the same steps for the 
dotted lines 2-3, 4-5, 6-7, etc., from plan and step them 
to the right of point P in diagram, as from points 3 
to 13. By drawing lines to the proper points on the 
height O we have the true lengths for the pattern. 
To save developing the true section “C” in order 
to give us the stretchout for tape “S,” we lay out the 
angle “R” first, and from the miter line, pick the 
stretchout for the top of tape. So step off your stretch- 
out as in pattern for angle “R”’ and with your dividers 
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Pattern for Ang le Rp 


Development of Patterns for Taper With An Angle. 


any number of equal spaces, and square lines to the 
miter line 1”-7”. From each one of these points in 
miter line, drop lines indefinitely for the plan across 
line 2-14. With your dividers pick the length of sec- 
tional lines from “A” as 2-2, 3-3, 4-4, etc., and place 
them in plan as 3-3, 5’-5, 7’-7, etc. Trace your oval 
curve through these points and strike the half circle 
for the outer base line. Divide this into the same 
number of equal spaces ; number your points and draw 
lines from one point to the other, thus forming tri- 
angles as shown. This gives you the half plan, and 
to find the length of the triangular lines, draw the dia- 
gram of true lengths. 

For this draw two lines at right angles to one an- 
other and from each point in the miter line at eleva- 
tion, project over points through the vertical line O-P 
as in points I-2-3-4, etc. Now with your dividers, pick 
the length of triangular line from plan; placing the 
solid lines as 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, etc., to the left of diagram 
over from point P as from 2 to 14. In this case they 





transfer your length of lines from elevation “R” and 
setting them as 7-7’, 6-6’, 5-5’, etc. This gives you 
the pattern for angle “R.” 

Now to lay out the pattern for taper, draw any line 
equal to the heel of elevation as 1-2 in pattern. Then 
pick the space 1’-2’ in pattern “R” and using point I 
in pattern as center, strike arc as at 3. Next pick the 
space 2-4 from plan and using 2 in pattern as center 
strike arc as at 4. Now with dividers, pick the line 
2-3 from diagram of true lengths and using point 2 
in pattern as center, cross arcs in point 3. Then pick 
line 3-4 from diagram and using the new point 3 as 
center, cross arcs at point 4 as shown. Then with 
dividers strike the arcs 5 and 6 and crossing them 
with lines 4-5 and 5-6 from diagram continue in this 
way until the points 15 and 14 are established. Then 
draw lines through all points where arcs cross, and 
you have the pattern finished. Laps for seaming or 
riveting must be allowed extra on each pattern. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PATTERNS FOR TRANS-= 
ITION PIECE FROM RECTANGLE 
TO OBLONG. 





BY GEORGE E. ROBERTS. 

First lay out plan and elevation as to size wanted. 

Divide the one quarter of the oblong end as shown 
in plan as 1I-2-3-4-5. Then sweep lines from these 
points 1-2-3 and set to line C-P using C as center. 

Now find point “O” which is the straight height. 
From point “O” draw lines to points 1-2-3-4-5 on line 
C-P; also from point 1 draw line as 1-X which is the 
slant at one side. 

To lay out pattern draw line A’-C’; then extend 
line F’-E as long as X-O. From point F’ in pattern 
draw line to point 1, this space taken from plan as F-1. 
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responded to the call and the Flint Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors was formed with William J. 
Schweitzer as President and T. Hussie as Secretary. 


A good portion of the meeting was taken up with 
a blackboard demonstration on overhead expense and 
cost systems. A great deal of enthusiasm was shown 
by the members of the trade, and there is promise of 
a good local association. Eleven applications were 
received for membership in the State Association. 
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JOINT CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL AND 
OHIO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
TO BE BEST EVER. 


The local committee who have in charge the joint 
convention at Cleveland, Ohio, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors of the United 
States and the Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, are holding frequent meetings and they prom-. 
ise the best convention the Sheet Metal Contractors. 
have ever had. Indications point to there being more 
than a thousand delegates and friends who will attend 
the joint conventions of June 12-13-14 and 15. 

The tentative program calls for a smoker on Tues- 
day evening and consideration is being given to hav- 
ing the entire party embark on the mammoth steamer 
“Seeandbee” where it is proposed to hold an execu- 
tive session while sailing on Lake Ontario. 

Thursday will be Ohio Day and devoted to the do- 
ings of the Ohio State Association. In the evening 
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Now use true lengths from plan, as O-1, O-2, O-3, 
etc.; place them on pattern as C’-1’, C’-2’, C’-3’, etc. 
The small spaces are taken from plan as 1-2-3-4-5 and 
places as 1’-2'-3’-4’-5’ on pattern to intersect points 
draw from C’. 

Now find point D’. This is done by using line O.X. 
in plan and placing it as 5’-D’, then using points C-D 
in plan using C’ in pattern as center. Trace line 
through all points as 1’-2’-3’-4’-5’-D’ and C’, which 
will give you the pattern. Allow for all seams. 





FLINT SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
ORGANIZE. 





Through the enterprise of President A. B. Lewless 
and Secretary Adam F. Martin of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Michigan, a meeting was 
recently held in Flint, Michigan, for the purpose of 
organizing the trade. Twenty sheet metal contractors 
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Development of Patterns for Transition Piece from Rectangle to Oblong. 


a monster banquet will be tendered at which it is ex- 
pected twelve hundred people will attend. 

The program is not completed but they are consid- 
ering spending Wednesday evening at one of the su- 
burban clubs; the Willomick Club or the Mayfield 
Club have been suggested. 

H. H. Lind is Chairman of the committee and A. W. 
Howe is Secretary. The other members of the com- 
mittee are: Frank B. Hiller, Vice-Chairman, W. J. 
sirmingham; J. C. Wicks; George R. Stran; W. E. 
Feiten; F. M. Potter, Treasurer; George F. Thes- 
macher; J. Aingsworth; John M. Pfander; F. C. 
Thornton. 





R. P. Patrick and F. Bethel, Blackwell, Oklahoma, 
have formed the Blackwell Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Company. The Company will specialize on roofing, 
but will do a general business in sheet metal work. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION VITAL NECESSITY 
FOR PROPER DEVELOPMENT AND 
STABILITY IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY. 


In the following very interesting article, Frank L. 
Glynn, Secretary of the State Board of Industrial 
Education of Wisconsin, points out the fact that 
the changes which have come about in our industrial 
life call for a new form of apprenticeship—a new 
method by which we can secure a steady flow into 
industry of young men properly trained in the funda- 
mentals of the particular trade in which they are to 


earn their livelihood and progress: 
Educational Opportunity for the Promotion and Advancement 
of the Working Boy and Girl. 

Cofiditions in industry have changed. The old appren- 
ticeship is dead. In former times a man made a complete 
machine or a complete part of it, while now the work is sub- 
divided into operations, and each machine or other article re- 
quires many men to complete it. Each employe does one 
process only. 

Where a man formerly owned a complete set of tools 
and worked, many times by hand, now he only has to move 
a lever on one of the many power machines purchased by a 
capitalist or a corporation. He has lost ownership and oppor- 
tunity for comprehensive knowledge. Methods of production 
are changing rapidly, so that even if a man may master a 
single machine as an operator the machine may be replaced 
any day by another and he is out of work. 

No American boy wishes to have this experience, and no 
American parent wishes to place his boy in such a field. No 
ambitious boy wishes to work under these conditions and un- 
der the name of “apprentice” serve time at a low wage scale, 
which in the end amounts to nothing. Industry has seen 
this, and has exploited the individual through specialization 
so that no matter how much we endeavor to bolster up the 
old apprenticeship we succeed very poorly because there is 
nothing to offer. 

Modern Industry tungers for Skilled Mechanics. 

The division of industry into minute processes, often 
standardized to so high a degree, as at the Ford Works, dem- 
onstrates the fact for itself. The whole thought is, and has 
been, on production, until industry today is hungering for the 
skilled mechanic and the person of superior intelligence whom 
she has failed to provide and has forgotten. 

Never, though, has there been a greater need for some 
type of training for the great mass of our industrial workers. 
A boy or girl of tender years has little to look for in em- 
ployment today—he enters upon a humdrum existence, a 
place of monotony, with no inspiration or education. Is it 
any wonder that they take no pride in their work, which sums 
itself up in “getting out the product.” A change comes and, 
slam-bang, the factory closes down, the people out of work, 
and the locality is reduced to poverty and crime. It is im- 
possible to turn the workers over on another kind of product 
for which there is a market—simply because industry has 
taught them to do one thing only, and that by imitation and 
rule of thumb—the jig and fixture method. 

I visited a factory in Germany where the superintendent 
said with pride “Our employes can turn over from making a 
milling machine today to making a sewing-machine tomorrow, 
because we have trained them.” 

And so we go on, year after year, shipping our so-called 
product to foreign lands where it becomes raw material in 
their hands, to provide skilled employment for their people. 
Our country provides them with labor to keep their factories 
going. Then we buy the product back. 

What will be the result on our future dévelopment and 
our citizenship? What opportunity for advancement are we 
offering our boys and girls of today to become the men and 
women of tomorrow? 

Learning the Business Instead of the Job. 

I have in mind one city where boys got jobs in a tannery 
“tacking up hides”— thet ended it. A school has been estab- 
lished there, and now they “are learning the tanning busi- 
ness. 

_ And so with the people engaged in these “blind alley” 
lines, who go on day after day with the common end in view 
—the pay envelope only, and will it keep them during the fol- 
lowing week? 

_ No thought for the rainy day, the future, nor the educa- 
tional chance for their children. And how can it be helped? 

The possible effect of this condition upon our people is 
alarming. What are we coming to? A man or woman who 
devotes his or her time to this drudgery is, day after day, 
dulling his intellect and benumbing his finer senses, until a 
generation will come that has no such thing. Then will be 
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the day of harvest for the reformatory, the prison, and the 
homes for the feeble-minded. And all will point their fingers 
woh factory—industry has done it! And see the price we 
paid! 

Why not think while there be yet time? Why not an- 
ticipate? Or will we continue to feed our offspring into this 
seething cauldron only to pour them out as slag for the coun- 
try. You say opportunity today! There is no opportunity! 
Abraham Lincoln is gone, and with him and his people went 
the chance for a boy to rise from obscurity to hold the great- 
est place in the nation. 

And, too, our industries as well as our people are suffer- 
ing. What is offered to a man to invest his capital and make 
work for the people to do? Nothing. We only give to him 
what can be gathered in a dragnet from this army of the un- 
employed provided and recruited through just such endeavors 
heretofore. No longer do we hear of loyalty to the job and 
love for the employer. No longer does a workman say with 
pride: “I have worked there for twenty years,” or “I have 
changed jobs only twice in my life.” No, by all means no. 
But rather, he is covertly looking all the time for a place that 
will pay him ten cents more an hour for pushing another 
kind of lever or holding another brake. And why not? 


Is there nothing to do to alleviate this evil and, is there 
nothing that the state can do to assist in this regard? What 
if it does cost millions? Is there anything more noble than 
conserving our industrial skill and providing the mass of our 
people with occupations as a basis of good citizenship? Thus 
will we dignify and ennoble labor, and bring back to the 
world the craftsman and artisan of yesterday. 

New Apprenticeship Needed. 

A new apprenticeship is needed—a great, strong link be- 
tween the factory gate and the superintendent’s chair. Have 
a system established so that when a boy enters the back door 
of the factory his first day, the light shining from the front 
and upstairs will point the way to him and be an incentive 
for application and constant achievement. 

Let us add training for service, and the pick of our young 
men will answer the call and become the backbone for the 
development of an industrial people that will spell Oppor- 
tunity and Progress with capitals. 

Is advancement going to be through the college door 
only? Is there to be no hope for a man to earn while he 
learns? And then is this young “Know-it-all” to leave his 
“sanctum sanctorum,” enter our fields of industry, and, with a 
diploma,in his hand, whip our people into insensibility ? 

Far be it from so; for there is no better or more effective 
way of demolishing our social and democratic ideals and 
establish the most successful aristocracy to rule our wonder- 
ful nation; to feed the higher jobs and station in life—all 
without a day’s or an hour’s actual service to labor, with 2 
consequent lack of knowledge of what constitutes a day’s 


work. 

The problem is ahead of us, and all we have to do is to 
open the doors. The worker with administrative ability has 
no chance to rise through the ranks—because he has not been 
taught the technical things which go with administration. 
There is a dead line between skill of the hand and cunning 
of the brain, and this training gives the upper layer to him 
who has had a chance to get the college training, while his 
brother, who, perchance, paid the expense, has the door locked 
against him. 

Agriculture has been one of the greatest skilled trades 
since the world began. Today, it may be said that it is the 
only trade, and yet the agriculturist, because he knew not the 
cunning of buying and selling, was not organized, and had no 
advantage of contract, and has always been poor. It has 
been our great problem to maintain an agricultural population. 
Naturally, the city man has been the more cunning. 

The same thing is true in all industry, and explains the 
rise of our labor unions and organizations of farmers. The 
skillful worker knows that he cannot break down this dead 
line against opportunity, and so he combines to enforce a 
price for his service. 

Basis for New Apprenticeship. 


Here, then, is the basis for our new apprenticeship. 
Here is an opportunity to break down these obstacles and 
have industry change her policy. Even if it be only a matter 
of self-preservation to her, it is the future for her people. 
All persons entering industrial and commercial employment 
should be given training for progress in that employment or 
otherwise, especially between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one. Let it teach the secrets which are taught the boy an 
girl in college. Let us bring the education to the factory 
and on the employment time have it paid for. 

Because a'man has money to go to a school, and because 
a man must work for a living while the other has his given to 
him, is no reason why he should be either given or denied the 
chance to make his fortune. It must be dealt with in the day 
time, during the fresh hours, and not after the whistle has 
blown for the day’s end. It must be a charge upon industry 
which has brought such conditions about, and done on in- 
dustry’s time. - 
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State Must Provide Facilities. 

Apprenticeship will be successful it if is given a definite 
time during the day for accomplishment and out of the work- 
ing hours. Corporations have found it successful, and why 
not the state? This apprenticeship should teach a broad view 
of the whole industry, the buying and selling, the technical 
skill in a practical way, so that whatever process a man is 
working on during the day, he always has his eye out for 
possible advancement to a field of larger service. In this way 
we turn people from drudgery to inspired activity, creative 
interests, inventions, and through this future for the worker, 
the monotony will be lost, and the entire spirit of industry 
will be bettered. 

Beyond this provision for the youth, there should be pro- 
vision for the adults, night schools, dull-season schools, unit 
courses, and everything provided so that there will be no 
closed door to the boy who enters life with his working cer- 
tificate instead of his graduating diploma. It is claimed that 
fifty-six percent of the engineers in Germany come up from 
the bench. Why not have a chance for “up through the 
ranks” in America? 

Industry today recognizes the need, as shown by the 
work done by Filene Brothers in Boston, and by John H. 
Patterson in the National Cash Register Company. 

Everywhere this _, is recognized—that it is neces- 
sary to train the worker who uses the valuable capital of to- 
day. What good to have unlimited capital and delicate ma- 

chinery if it will only serve to employ dumb workers, turn- 
ing screws and bolts. Such an army cannot succeed, because 
it does not possess the corporals, the captains, and the col- 
- onels of industry. 

But there are other things, too. The women of industry 
must be trained for things that man does not need. We must 
never forget that she is to be the mother of the race, and the 
housewife and homemaker is her very likely future. There 
is no greater trade in the world than home-making. Health, 
hygiene, care of children, and many other studies should be 
included for her. 

Men and women alike must be taught safety devices. 
They must learn how to care for the hands that support 
them, as well as to know about the ideals of the country, its 
history, its civics. 

Partial Failure of Wisconsin Law Due to Selfish Employers. 

Four years ago the state of Wisconsin had a law which 
provided five hours a week for apprentices as above described. 
Several hundred apprentices came in under this law. Many 
employers were enthusiastic about it. Some remained igno- 
rant and selfish about it. These succeeded in cutting the 
schooling down to below eighteen years. Now they employ 
them under eighteen and dodge the schooling. This narrow 
view has well nigh killed apprenticeship in this state. It has 
taken the incentive out of it for the boy, and you can’t get 
the boy to take a contract. The boy knows the law is a 
bluff and comparatively few have come under it. Instead, 
the “blind alley” period has been extended from fourteen to 
sixteen, to fourteen to eighteen years of age, and the boy is 
the loser. 

In order for a boy to sacrifice the operator’s wage for a 
lower one with training, the incentive must be given to him. 
He must be properly compensated. If he sees an opportunity 
for advancement through this sacrifice in wages, then he will 
become interested through the education offered, while with- 
out that chance and that training properly provided for and 
properly given, his indenture is but a weight about his neck, 
drawing him down to the mire of exploitation at one cent an 
hour, only later to disgust him entirely with the authorities 
that have so skillfully managed it. Then he jumps his con- 
tract, and no court in America will hold him to a field of 
serfdom so hopelessly entangled and misrepresented. Incen- 
tive is the keynote, but the training that is fit and true, that 
increases his wages and opens the door of the future, is the 
keystone. 

I predict that the Wisconsin law will be gradually 
changed, so that it will be impossible in any way to exploit 
our youth or limit their education. If you take, you must 
give, and let us hope that the state will equalize the contract. 

Let the law go back to where it started and with the 
school directors of over 38,000 people in our industrial schools 
back of me, I say, without qualification, let the schooling ex- 
tend over full apprenticeship period, and then let the schools 
actually do what they claim. 

That this will come in time I know for a certainty, and 
may any accusation be placed at the feet of those who would 
not have it so, but would rather see the boy limited. 

Forced by necessity, England has recently recognized the 
superior advantages of the German system of industrial edu- 
cation. Soon her workmen can take their place with those of 
other countries and can advance along industrial lines. 

Public opinion has helped England to this viewpoint, and 
Public opinion will keep it there. It will not take America 
long to reach the same conclusions. We are far behind. 

_ With the great work done by the International Corpora- 
tion of New York, the Federal Trade Commission, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, under the able leader- 
ship of Dr. E. E. Pratt, the National Chamber of Commerce, 
let individuals join hands with the worker and the educator 
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to take care of the wasted boy and girl and provide an en- 
nobling and dignified apprenticeship in all lines of endeavor. 


CINCINNATI SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
TO DINE WITH THEIR LADIES, MARCH 8. 


The Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will have a banquet for members, 
friends and ladies on March eighth at the Business 
Men’s Club. As is usual with every entertainment 
that the Cincinnati Sheet Metal Contractors has 
given, this affair may be expected to be very pleasant 
and thoroughly enjoyable, from the gastronomic 
standpoint as well as from that of fraternal spirit. 


MUST HAVE AMERICAN ARTISAN FIRST OF 
ALL. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I want to subscribe for your magazine, which has 
been coming to the place where I had worked for 
fourteen years. Although I am also a subscriber for 
another sheet metal publication I always read 
AMERICAN ARTISAN first even if they come in at the 
same time. 











EpMuUND J. HorrMan. 
109 South Clay Street, Delphos, Ohio, February 25, 
IQI7. 
FORMS OF SOLDERING FLUX FOR EVERY 
USE. 








For almost a quarter of a century, the manufactur- 
ers of Allen-Flux state, they have constantly striven 
to make their product as near perfect 
as possible, and according to com- 
parative mechanical, electrical and 
chemical tests, it is said to be among 
the most efficient of its kind. Five £ 
forms are made for various condi-@& 
tions—Stik, Salts, Paste, Liquid andatten sodering Stik, 
Presto Soder, the first ‘three of Salts and Paste. 
which are shown herewith. The great advantages 
claimed for all the types are that they make the solder 
flow easily, give positive unions, will solder practically 
every metal, and are non-corrosive, non-acid and non- 
poisonous. Aside from the convenience and excel- 
lent action of the Allen-Flux, the total absence of 
acids or other harmful ingredients proves to be a 
health factor worthy of careful consideration. It is 
asserted that the breathing of muriatic acid fumes 
causes a great number of pneumonia cases among 
sheet metal workers, and this non-acid flux is recom- 
mended to entirely obviate this circumstance. Full 
details regarding the stick, salt, paste or liquid flux 
and the Presto-Soder, which is a 50-50 solder com- 
bined with the flux, can be obtained from the L. B. 
Allen Company, 4555 North Lincoln Street, Chicago. 








AMERICAN ARTISAN WANT ADVERTISEMENT 
BRINGS HUNDRED REPLIES. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

For the love of Mike, take our want advertisement 
out of AMERICAN ARTISAN. We must have received 
a hundred replies. 

Forses HARDWARE COMPANY. 

Walnut, Iowa, February 26, 1917. 
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GROOVER CONSTRUCTED TO INSURE GOOD 
SEAM WITHOUT STRAINING THE 
MACHINE. 





In the manufacture of sheet metal articles, machines 
are desired that will perform excellent work and at 
the same time retain their durability. For this pur- 
pose the sheet metal workers’ tools and machines of 
the Niagara line are said to be ideally suited, as, for 
instance, the groover illustrated herewith which is 
designed to groove and flatten seams. In this machine, 
the manufacturers state, the: grooving roll is in action 
on the way forward, while the flattening roll works 





Niagara 30-Inch Groover. 


on the return trip, the change taking place auto- 
matically. Thus the operation is said to save time 
and insure a good seam without straining the ma- 
chine. The groover has a reversible round horn of 
such diameter that work two inches in diameter or 
larger can be grooved, either toward the inside or 
toward the outside. Inside seams are obtained by 
using the flat rolls and pressing the seam into. one of 
the grooves planed in the horn, and this carries a 
stop that can be adjusted according to the length of 
the work. The grooved rolls are used for outside 
seams. Further particulars of the groover and similar 
appliances are contained in Catalog 50SA, which will 
be sent upon request, by the Niagara Machine and 
Tool Works, Buffalo, New York. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Soldering Outfits. 
From Peter Hansen, Missouri Valley, Iowa. 
Kindly advise who makes soldering outfits used in 


repairing automobile radiators. 

Ans.—Otto Bernz, Newark, New Jersey; Burgess 
Soldering Furnace Company, Columbus, Ohio; 
Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; and Double Blast Manufacturing 
Company, North Chicago, Illinois. 

Coal Chutes. 
From Refior Hardware Company, Ottawa, Illinois. 

Will you please tell us who makes coal chutes in 
Chicago? . 

Ans.—The Majestic Company, 6028 Grove Avenue; 
Archer Iron Works, 2436 West 34th Place; Chicago 
Bridge and Iron Works, 2015 Old Colony Building, 
and Fairbanks-Morse and Company, 900 South Wa- 
bash Avenue. 


: U. S. Clinker Hooks. 
From Tuttle and Bailey Manufacturing Company, 52 Vander- 


bilt Avenue, New York City. 
Please tell us who makes the U. S. clinker hooks. 


Ans.—U. S. Wire Mat Company, Decatur, Illinois. 
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Trojan Water Motor. 
From Fred MacDonald, 840 North Horsman Street, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. ; ' 
Can you advise who makes the “Trojan” water 


motor? 
Ans.—Ross Valve Manufacturing Company, Troy, 


New York. 
Jobbers in 10 and 25 Cent Goods. 

From E. S. Fitch, Wayland, Michigan. 

Kindly let me know who jobs to and 25 cent goods. 

Ans.—J. R. Burnstine, 7072 North 2nd Street, 
Philadelphia; Burnstein and Nachman, 442 Broad- 
way, New York City; Consolidated Merchants’ Syndi- 
cate, 467 Broadway, New York City; Five and Ten 
Cent Exchange, 1016 West 2oth Street, New York 
City; S. Freiburger and Brothers, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana; and New York Merchandise Exchange, 119 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Monitor Pipeless Warm Air Heater. 

From the West Side Hardware Store, 913 Market Street, 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. . 
Will you kindly tell us who makes the “Monitor” 


pipeless warm air heater? 
Ans.—Monitor Stove and Range Company, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 
Superb Steel Range. 
From the Cambria Commercial Company, Cambria, Wyoming. 
Please tell us who makes the “Superb” steel range. 


Ans.—H. Wetter Manufacturing Company, Mem- 


phis, Tennessee. 
Dies and Presses for Sanitary One Piece Bread Pans. 
From the W. L. Knorr Company, 1108 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 
Kindly advise who makes dies and presses for mak- 


ing sanitary one piece bread pans. 

Ans.—Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, 
New York; Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, 
Indiana; Capital Tool and Die Works, 1i00 Oakdale 
Avenue, Chicago; Chicago Utilities Manufacturing 
Company, 117 South Clinton Street, Chicago; and 
Walsh Press and Die Company, 4709 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago. 


Damper Regulator. 
From L. V. and R. A. Strayer, Cresco, Towa. | 
Please tell us who makes dampers with an adjust- 


ing device that can be set at any desired position and 
which is to be used on a large square damper for a 
fan ventilation system. 

Ans.—Klipfel Manufacturing Company, 2651 West 
Harrison Street, and National Regulator Company, 


208 South Jefferson Street, both of Chicago. 
Wire Window Guards. 
From L. R. Hamman, 321 East Main Street, Decatur, Illinois. 
Kindly advise who makes wire window guards of 


various sizes, with a 34 inch rod frame, 14 gauge wire 
and one inch mesh. 

Ans.—American Iron and Wire Works, 1622 Car- 
roll Avenue; Barbee Wire and Iron Works, 170 North 
Dearborn Street ; Chicago Millwork Supply Company, 
1404 West 37th Street, and F. P. Smith Wire and Iron 
Works, Lake and Dearborn Streets, all of Chicago; 


and Continental Screen Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Wire Grilles for Intake Openings. 
From L. V. and R. A. Strayer, Cresco, Iowa. 
Will you tell us who makes wire grilles for intake 


openings ? 

Ans.—American Iron and Wire Works, 1622 Car- 
roll Avenue ; Barbee Wire and Iron Works, 170 North 
Dearborn Street; Deschauer Wire and Iron Works, 
2009 Larrabee Street, and F. P. Smith Wire and Iron 
Works, Lake and Dearborn Streets, all of Chicago. 
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1,216,314. Gate Latch. 
Iowa. Filed July 29, 1916. 

1,216,387. Edge-Tool Sharpener. William E. Winter, 
New Britain, Conn., assignor of one-fourth to Fred S. 
Fletcher, Forestville, Conn., and one-half to The Fletcher- 
Terry Company, Forestville, Conn. Filed Aug. 11, 1916. 

1,216,414. Sliding-Door Fastener. Edward P. Calkins, 
St. Paul, Minn. Filed Nov. 24, 1915. 


Willard Glenn Henkle, Garrison, 


1,216,453. Sieve. Walter F. Ihrke, Rockford, Ill. Filed 
May 23, 1916. 
1,216,477. Detachable Agitator for Washing-Machines. 


Lloyd A. Milliken, Lansing, Mich. Filed July 26, 1915. 
1,216,478. Driving Mechanism for Washing-Machine 
Wringers. George H. Myrick, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Cap- 
ital Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. Original application filed 
Jan. 23, 1915, Serial No. 3,871. Patent No. 1,186,025, dated 
June 6, 1916. Divided and this application filed May 8, 1916. 


1,216,519. Clothes Pounder. Albert Troy and Ernest 
M. Leonnig, Kellogg, Idaho; said Leonnig assignor of one- 
fourth of the full right to Paul Salmina, Kellogg, Idaho. 
Filed Sept. 26, 1916. 

1,216,522. Sad-Iron. 


; Frederick D. Vollmer, Moline, Il. 
Filed May 1, 1916. 


_ 1,216,525. Toaster. Cyrenius O. Weaver, Rockford, III. 
Filed July 28, 1915. 
1,216,527. Pliers. George B. Weldon and Frank B. 


Rambo, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed June 12, 1916. 
1,216,566. Lawn Trimmer. Friedrich Heine, 
Plains, N. Y. Filed Dec. 20, 1915. 


1,216,573. Hinge. Perry C. James, Sciota, Ill, assignor 
to George C. Bayne, Bushnell, Ill. Filed July 10, 1916. 
1,216,575. Wire Clamp. Frank M. Kleine, Duluth, Minn. 


White 


Filed July 15, 1915. 
1,216,584. Attachment for Door Latches. 
Mast, Arthur, Il. 
1,216,618. Stovepipe Holder. 
Joseph, Tenn. 
1,216,630. 
geles, Cal. 


William L. 
Filed Mar. 25, 1916. 

John W. Sliemers, St. 
Filed Oct. 28, 1916. 

Lawn Sprinkler. James A. Tuthill, Los An- 
Filed Nov. 6, 1916. 
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1,216,653. Clasp Holder for Irons. 
Algiers, La. Filed Oct. 21, 1916. 


Louis Jos. Brune 
> 


1,216,663. Hand Tool. Ben B. De Masters, Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed Nov. 20, 1913. 

1,216,676. Lawn Mower. Herbert J. Farmer, Richmond, 
Ind. Filed May 29, 1916. 

1,216,697. Lock. Wasyl Kamianczyn, Duquesne, and Ilko 
Wasylow,-Wendel, Pa. Filed July 26, 1916. 

1,216,717. Riveting Tool. Walter R. Miller, Bellville, 
Ohio. Filed Nov. 23, 1915. 

1,216,765. Door Lock. Carl M. Anderson, Havana, 
N. D. Filed Sept. 7, 1916. 


1,216,783. Rifle Sight. John A. Dietz, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Jan. 13, 1915. 

1,216,809. Wire Stretcher. Lewis A. Highhouse, Hones- 
daie, Pa. Filed Nov. 11, 1916. 


1,216,890. Saw Clamp. 
Filed May 26, 1916. 
1,216,944. Safety Razor. 


Frank L. Travis, Brighton, Mich. 


Samuel Watson Charles, Pale 


Alto, Cal. Filed Nov. 30, 1914. 
1,216,951. Mail Box Support. Jesse T. Conrad, Winston- 


Salem, N. C. Filed Oct. 23, 1915. 

1,217,000. Stationary Electric-Iron Heater. 
Iserson, New York, N. Y. Filed Sept. 9, 1916. 

1,217,006. Meat Grinding Attachment. Walter R. Jolhns- 
ton and John A. Schlotterbeck, Hillsdale, N. J. Filed May 
12, 1915. 

1,217,010. Detachable Handle for Cooking Utensils. 
William B. Kennedy, Warm River, Idaho. Filed Aug. 7, 1910. 

1,217,025. Washtub Cover. Julius I. Levett, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Nov. 1, 1916. 

1,217,044. Coffee Maker. Samuel L. Meyers, Ocean- 
park, Cal., assignor to Sam Meyers & Company, Los Angeles, 


Abraham S$. 


Cal. Filed Jan. 11, 1916. 

1,217,073. Wire Base Mouse Trap. Charles A. Sampson, 
Radcliffe, Iowa. Filed Jan. 15, 1915. 

1,217,126. Warm Air Heater. Romeo Pozzi, Oakland, 
Cal. Filed May 1, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








BELIEVED THAT COUNTRY FACES GREATEST 
DEMAND OF STEEL FROM HOME 
AND ABROAD. 





The railroad situation during the past month or so 
has resulted in a curtailment of production that must 
ultimately be reflected in the trade, while the state- 
ment of Lloyd-George in connection with the tonnage 
plans of Great Britain, is said to assure the re-open- 
ing of steel transportation to Europe, and a continu- 
ance of a heavy demand for American steel. Lloyd- 
George’s declaration is interpreted here to mean that 
not only the Allies but the entire world will be forced 
to rely upon this country for steel—in fact, it is be- 
lieved that this country now faces the greatest demand 
ever made upon it from home and abroad. In all 
parts of the world, run-down railroad equipment and 
properties have reached the limit of service and must 
be replaced, which condition applies to the United 
States as well as to nearly all other countries. Even if 
peace is brought about soon, the work of restoring the 
railroads must go on, and this is made the basis of a 
prediction that mills will be kept at capacity for the 
next five years. Should this country become involved 
in the wag, it is believed that instead of the expected 
restrictions, the export of steel will become greater 
because the facilities for production against submarines 
will be better. 

Although no important price advances were an- 
nounced during the week, there has been an upward 
tendency. Many buyers who had held aloof, displayed 
a willingness to enter for third quarter and last half 
deliveries. It seems probable that the present levels 
will prevail indefinitely, and one prominent steel man 
has expressed the opinion that there would be no de- 
cline from present quetations for several years, and 
that whatever reactions occur in the future will be 
from higher levels to the present basis. 





STEEL. 

Steel men are gratified with the small amount of 
improvement that has occurred in the traffic situation 
within the past week or two, and are hopeful that more 
favorable weather will assist this improvement. It is 
their belief that when something like normal condi- 
tions are brought about on the railroads, there will be 
an important betterment both in new business and in 
specifications. As a result of the improvement in the 
railroad situation, the Carnegie Steel Company is op- 
erating the blast furnaces that were banked in the 
early part of last week and the Steel Corporation has 
also resumed its blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict that were shut down for lack of fuel. The re- 
sumption of these furnaces and the operation of other 
steel plant stacks in the Pittsburgh district is helping 





to improve the production of steel, but the mills are 
still badly handicapped by inability to ship their prod- 
ucts ina normal way. New buying is fairly brisk, and 
the volume of inquiry and buying in ship building ma- 
terial is extremely heavy. The quotations of steel 
products remain as follows: Bars, 3 to 3.50 cents; 
shapes, 3.25 cents; plates, 3.75 to 5 cents; while the 
Chicago mill quotations are 3.19 to 3.69 cents for soft 
steel bars, 3.44 cents for shapes and 3.94 to 5.19 cents 
for plates. 


COPPER. 

Although there has been a falling off in the demand 
for copper, the decline is naturally not being noticed in 
view of the fact that the market is sold out for nearby 
delivery. Inquiries for second half copper for both 
domestic and foreign consumption are numerous, but 
the price basis named by producers is still above views 
entertained by buyers, and negotiations have not as 
yet been closed. A strong undertone is being main- 
tained, and artificial. support is again being extended 
to the market by reports that the Allies are about to 
make heavy purchases. Values are practically un- 
changed, and March Electrolytic is quoted at spot 
prices, ranging from 36 to 37 cents, with April offered 
at 34 cents, May at 33% cents and June at 33 cents. 
Prime Lake is quoted at 36 to 36% cents and Casting 
at 33 to 33% cents. The Chicago market continues 
strong with Prompt Electrolytic remaining quoted at 
37% to 37% cents and Casting at 33% to 3334 cents. 
The base price on hot rolled sheet copper remains at 
44 cents. 

TIN. 

The continued submarine activity and the growing 
shortage of tonnage have tended to make the tin 
market stronger, and Prompt Straits is now quoted at 
51 to 5114 cents. While some business has been re- 
ported in Spot and nearby tin, the volume of transac- 
tions was not very large, as consumers are only buying 
sparingly under the uncertain political outlook. The 
Chicago tin market rules considerably stronger, with 
prices higher in sympathy with the advances in the 
New York market, Prompt straits being quotable at 
51% to 5134 cents. Chicago warehouses have ad- 
vanced their prices one cent, the new quotations being 
56 cents for pig tin and 57 cents for bar tin. 


LEAD. 

A good demand for spot: lead continues and prices 
remain firm, the outside quotation being 10% to 10% 
cents for spot metal, New York, while the trust is still 
quoting 8% cents. There is not much doing in ship- 
ments. The St. Louis market shows exceptional 
strength and outside metal is quoted at 9.37% to 9.621% 
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cents. In Chicago, the outside lead market is stronger, 
with Prompt quotable unchanged at 9.45 to 9.70 cents. 
Warehouse prices remain at $10.75 for American pig 
and $11.25 for Bar, all per hundred pounds. 


SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouses have given solder prices a boost 
of 114 cents, the new quotations being: XXX Guar- 
anteed, 144 & Y%, 33 cents; Commercial, % & %, 31 
cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 29 cents. 


SHEETS. 

Sheet prices have hardened owing to the inability of 
manufacturers to secure shipments of crude steel, and 
to forward finished material. Less is heard in the 
trade about the opening of contract books for sheets 
for the last half, which was expected to occur about 
this time. It is expected that action will be postponed 
for possibly a month in spite of the urgent pressure 
of consumers. Manufacturers take the view that the 
cost outlook is obscure, and with their mills falling 
farther and farther behind specifications, they think it 
would be unwise to act hastily about naming prices, 
and formally opening their books for the last six 
months.: In spite of some improvement in the rail- 
road traffic situation, manufacturers are tunable to 
note any improvement in conditions so far as they are 
affected. Warehouses are filled with finished products 
that cannot be shipped, and the accumulation is grow- 
ing daily in spite of the curtailment in production. 
Prices are very firm within the ranges quoted, with 
the tendency to mount upward continuing. Chicago 
mill prices are as follows: 28 gauge black sheets, 4.94 
to 5.69 cents; 10 gauge blue sheets, 4.69 to 5.19 
cents; and 28 gauge galvanized sheets at 6.69 to 7.44 
cents. 





TIN PLATE. 

Scarcely any tonnage of tin plate is available for 
delivery before July 1st, and books for third and 
fourth quarter delivery will probably not be opened 
until May rst. Small lots have been sold at as high 
as $8.25 per base box for nearby shipment. The situ- 
ation is complicated further by an acute scarcity of 
lumber for boxing material. Several manufacturers 
have accumulated heavy tonnages of tin plate which 
cannot be shipped because of deferred deliveries of 
lumber. 


OLD METALS. 

The market in scrap metals is ruling active, with a 
good demand reported for material. Prices are firm- 
ing up on almost every grade. Scrap iron and steel 
are also firming up and there is a strong undertone in 
evidence. Consumers are buying steadily and it is 
confidently predicted that the very near future will 
see greatly increased activity and high prices. Whole- 
sale dealers’ buying quotations are as follows: Old 
steel axles, $34.50 to $35.00; old iron axles, $34.50 to 
$35.00; steel springs, $23.50 to $24.50; Number 1 
Wrought iron, $24.25 to $24.75; Number 1 cast iron, 
$14.75 to $15.25, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows per pound: Light copper, 2 
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cents ; light brass, 14 cents; lead, 734 cents; zinc scrap, 
8 cents; aluminum, 27% cents. 


SPELTER. 

Prime spelter is still scarce, but less inquiry is noted. 
For Spot shipment, New York, 11% cents was asked. 
Prompt shipment East St. Louis is quoted at 1034 
cents, March at 10% cents, April at 10% cents and 
second .quarter at 97% cents, all East St. Louis. In 
the New York market, Prime spelter is quoted at 
10.6744 to 10.75 cents. The consuming demand has 
been rather unsteady all through the month, and buy-. 
ers did not give any indication that they are reaching 
the end of their contracts and will be forced into the 
market. In the Chicago market, spelter rules dull and 
uneventful, with Prompt held at 10.57 to 10.82 cents. 
The warehouse prices remain at 12 cents a pound, and 
sheet zinc remains at $22.00 in cask lots and $22.50 to 
$23.00 in less than cask lots. 


PIG IRON. 

In the Pittsburgh district, several large consumers 
of Bessemer iron who are quietly feeling out the 
situation, have met quotations of $36.00 Valley as a 
minimum for last half delivery. The market appears 
to be practically bare of Bessemer supplies for the 
first half of the year, and small tonnages are chang- 
ing hands at $35.00 to $36.00 Valley for Number 2 
Foundry, and $30.00 Valley for Gray Forge Iron. In 
Chicago, the pig iron market is daily growing stronger 
and more active, with prices on all grades advancing. 
The leading seller of Northern iron has advanced its 
price to $34.00 furnace, and still higher prices are 
looked for, as production continues to be curtailed by 
the shortage of coke in the car situation, and there is 
a strong demand for iron for all positions, especially 
for second half. The Southern market is strong at 
$25.00 to $26.00 Birmingham. Malleable and Basic 
iron are also quoted at $34.00 furnace, and the demand 
is brisk, the consensus of opinion being that higher 
prices are inevitable. 

Rogers, Brown & Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, March 2, 1917: 

As thoyigh it had come to stay, a somewhat higher mar- 
ket has taken a firm stand during the past week. Manv 
grades have advanced from one to five dollars per ton, but 
notwithstanding this, inquiries are active and liberal orders 
are being placed. There has been some little iron bought for 
1918 delivery, and there seems to be a large faith in business 
that the end of the boom time is not vet to be reckoned with 

On the furnace yards the tonnages are by no means up 
to. the usual amount, and here and there furnaces are sig- 
nifying their sold-up condition and consequent withdrawal 


from the market, and there is the possibility of a shortage in 
iron, 


Eastern makers of ship plates are struggling under an 
overwhelming inquiry for their commodity. Besides the 


enormous tonnage recently placed with them, inquiries are out 
from the French, Japanese, Italian and Spanish governments, 
and the unusual activity in finished steel products is held in 
only by inability to deliver because of the inadequate car 


supply. 
Ferromanganese in small Jots for spot delivery is holding 
at $300 per ton. Foreign manganese is quoted at $15 sea- 


board, and is available only for shipment after July. 
Embargoes continue, although shifted around to relieve 


the strain from one point to another. Jt appears that for the 
present at least there is no way out of the situation. The 
limited car supply, crippled by the extreme congestion of the 
tidewater district, is daily becoming more involved because 


of the decreased shipping from this district since the renewed 
undersea activity of Germany 
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